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Next Month 


in WHAT scale should an executive live 
vhen he travels? If he is a sales executive 
hould he use hotels and other facilities 
comparable to those permitted the com- 
pany’s salesmen? Or should he enjoy the 
itmost in comfort and swank? There is a 
vide divergence of practice on this one 
point alone. It will be discussed in a forth- 
coming issue. 


Our staff is now at work assembling facts 
and figures on the high costs of traveling 
—both for salesmen and executives. We 
believe that the results will be helpful and 
informative to the company interested in 
cutting travel costs. 


One fact already stands out. One man 
will travel, say, from New York to Chi- 
cago, spend a week in Chicago and turn 
in an expense account twice the size of 
another man in practically the same ex- 
ecutive status. No wonder treasurers and 
controllers grow grey prematurely! We 
shall point out many ways for controlling 
these discrepancies. 
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Does This Book 
Answer Your Problem? 


During the last ten difficult years, manage- 
ment research for the business executive 
has become recognized by many as an in- 
dispensable tool for successful management. 
it helps to insure lower selling and pro- 
duction costs, reduce waste, widen mar- 
kets, and increase profits. Recently it has 
brought excellent results in achieving bet- 
ter employee relations. 

In the factory, the office, and the field, 
executives need complete and accurate in- 
formation to deal with today’s intricate 
and changing conditions. Many accepted 
methods of a few years back will not work 
today because business leaders have 
changed methods and improved techniques 
to meet changing conditions. They have 
abolished guesswork, “hunches” and ob- 
solete opinions from management. 

Management research is strictly a staff 
function. It does not lessen the respon- 
sibilities of any executive or department 
manager. Nor does it reflect upon the 
ability of any executive. 

Of course, every company uses research 
to some extent, but many have not yet 
organized this important work and are 
not getting the benefits of its usefulness. 

You probably want to know more about 
this subject. You may find the way to big- 
ger profits by reading our brief booklet, 
“Management Research for the Executive.” 
it explains the purpose, scope and prac- 
tice. Mail the coupon today. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send booklet, “‘Management Research for 
the Executive,” without cost or obligation. 
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What About Cooperatives 
In America? 


To the Editor: 


Can you furnish me with information 
or a source of information relative to 
“cooperatives” and the general movement 
of the plan? I am about to become in- 
volved in a discussion of the subject and 
would like to know something about the 
arguments pro and con, especially some 
data which might show up the flaws or 
the weaknesses in the cooperative move- 
ment.—James H. Cutten, office manager, 
Firth Carpet Company, Auburn, New 
York. 

Mr. Cutten: The Cooperative League 
of the United States can give you a 
great deal of information on the growth 
and development of cooperatives. Its ad- 
dress is Columbus, Ohio. Some of the 
outstanding cooperatives in the country 
are the Ohio Farm Bureau Service Com- 
pany, 620 Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio; 
the Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association, North 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The cooperative movement is said to 
handle more than a million dollars’ worth 
of business daily and has experienced a 
considerable growth in the last few 
years. 

I have sent you clippings of two 
stories we published on the cooperative 
movement in 1936 issues of AMERICAN 
Bustness—“The Hullabaloo About Co- 
operatives,” from the December 1936 is- 
sue, and “Tempest in the Co-op Teapot,” 
from the June issue. These clippings may 
help you in your discussion of the de- 
velopment of cooperatives. 
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Interest in Profit- 
Sharing Continues 


To the Editor: 


The article, “Before You Attempt 
Share the Profits,” in the February iss 
of American Business was one of t 
most clear and concise outlines of t! 
interesting problem that I have seen. 
perhaps you know, our firm has be 
active for a number of years in tl 
field, and we should like to ask t 
privilege of reproducing this article f 
we feel that it should receive wide di 
tribution—Epwarp J. Green, McCrea 
Pension Engineers, Indianapolis, Ind 


Mr. Green: We are glad to give \ 
permission to reproduce the article fr 
our February issue and hope that d 
semination of this material will help y: 


Salesmen Should Be 
Men— Not Mice 


To the Editor: 


I have read the article in your Mar 
issue entitled, “Are We Training Sal 
men to Be Yes Men?” with very mu 
interest and pleasure. Mr. Whitmore « 
presses just what is in my mind 
what a salesmen should be and what 
should not be. It doesn’t make m 
difference whether he is selling bo 
blankets, or bathing suits, or whether 
is soliciting for a contribution to 
YMCA, or even calling on a prosp 
for church membership. There are tin 
when he must stand up on his hind le 
and fight—and fight hard. Again I w 
to express pleasure in reading this 
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RIGHT BEFORE YOUR EVES 


by Teletype 





In flashing a message miles away, Bell Sys- 
tem Teletypewriter Service gets it there right, 
right away, in writing! 

When you “talk in type” every word ex- 
changed is simultaneously recorded in black 
and white at all points of contact, with carbons 
for all departments concerned. 

Modern businesses of every sort use the 
teletypewriter in many ways. . . to flash in- 
structions from sales branch to factory 


to speed shipping orders accurately and 


advise clients of delivery ...to handle stock 


transactions . to catch news presses with 
the latest story . to co-ordinate scattered 
units of a big organization. 

leletypewriter service may be the method 
of modernizing your communication system. 
Why not call a Bell Svstem 
representative through your 
local telephone office and talk 
it over? New economies and 


efficiencies may result. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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ticle, and I have gone so far as to copy 


part of it and send it out to our sales- 
men on the road.—C. B. AvpricH, presi- 
dent, Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc., Chicay 


Illinois. 


postage stamps— Wants to Stock Interior 


Store Decorations 


| To the Editor: 


In connection with my holiday a 
Christmas decorations of natural ev: 
greens, I should like to expand my busi 
ness to include decorative articles 
department and other interior store dex 
rations. I have found where I may « 
tain bells and other items, but I do n 
know anything about designing such a 
ticles. I wonder if you are in a positic 
| to give me information as to where cat:- 

logs that will give ideas of the latest 

creations along the above captioned lines 
may be obtained.—C. B. Perxins, Han 
ton and Perkins, Roan Mountain, Te) 


Mr. Perkins: If you will write the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company for 
its catalog you may find several articles 
such as you want to obtain in expandin, 
your business. 


Wants Device to Rid 
Rooms of Smoke 


| To the Editor: 


One of our executives has heard 
read of a device which, if placed in 
room, will absorb or destroy any smok« 
which may be present. We have be 
unable to get any information on this 
b) Indicates postage denomination selected, before printing eon a i Ce byes - 

; might have some knowledge of this 
e) Shows total amount of unused postage on hand vice, and we will appreciate any info 
a) Shows total amount of postage used mation you care to send us.—E. | 
Wenry, controller, Penn Service 
Company, Reading, Pennsylvania 


a) Adjustable leversareset forany required postage denom- 
ination, from one-half cent to $9.99, or from Le to $99.99 


e) Shows number of pieces mailed (letters or parcels) 

f) Contains the die that prints meter stamp, dated post- 

raark, and advertising slogan Mr. Weury: You can solve this pro 
} lem in some other way, and suggest that 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter you get in touch with the Carrier Cor 
d t poration of Syracuse, New York, th 
... prints postage in your own office, eliminates York Ice Machinery Corporation ot 
York, Pennsylvania, and the Frigidair: 
Division, General Motors Sales Corpo 
ration, Dayton, Ohio, one of which might 


the adhesive stamp, and all of your stamp prob- 
lems. It protects your postage from loss, theft, or 


misuse—and protects the people who handle be able to help you. 


postage; stops stamp losses, cuts postage costs. 
It never runs short of postage denominations, Handling the Buyer Who 
seals envelopes, speeds up mailing as much as A 

Wants Discounts 


400':. Metered Mail need not be faced or can- 
celled, gets through the postoffice faster. In 1938, To the Editor: 
one-sixth of all U.S. postage revenue came through I have read your editorial on “I Can 
Get It Wholesale for You.” It is rather 
coincident that this article should a} 
: weer 3 . pear immediately after I heard our J. 5 
for a demonstration in your office, on your mail! Justin talk about a wonderful gag the; 
pulled off last night in George White’ 
“Scandals.” The subject was, “I C 
Get It at Wholesale.” Some bird was 
spending about ten times as much as he 
THE POSTAGE METER CO | would pay for it retail using long di 
5 ' tance telephone to buy a certain typ: 


1802 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. | of radio. 
PITNEVGcnast w BOWES I am happy to notice that in commer 
’ PITNEY(uerereo wi) BOWES ing on it, the wholesaler is no wors 


Branches in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory than the retailer. I suppose every bus 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. | ness has incidents of this kind. We hav 


Postage Meters! There’s a Postage Meter for every 
business, large or small. Ask our nearest office 


FREE—Write for useful POSTAGE COMPUTER, pocket 
size, slide rule type. Gives rates, zones, postal information. 
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hem frequently. Only a couple of weeks 
go, one of our local dealers called, in- 
wuiring about the price of a certain type 
if boot, which a man claimed he bought 

t our factory for $14.75 when the stand- 
ird price is $21. After checking up this 
iatter, we found that this man had come 
» our factory with a letter from a mer- 
‘hant asking us to deliver this pair of 
ots to him, and the merchant actually 
charged him only wholesale cost. 

Perhaps I did the wrong thing. At any 
ite, I wrote this merchant, telling him 
ow wrong this was, because he was 
liscrediting every retailer, and that I 
was sure he didn’t get his splendid rat- 
ng in Dun and Bradstreet by selling 
ierchandise at actual cost. It so hap- 
ened that although he handles shoes, he 
doesn’t handle boots, and he figured that, 
fter all, he was accommodating a cus- 
‘omer so why make a profit out of the 
iccommodation? Most retailers are sin- 
ere in their belief that they are doing 
iothing wrong; yet, if the clothing mer- 
hant could buy his groceries at whole- 
ile, and the grocer could buy his hard- 
vare at wholesale, we would go around 
1 a vicious circle and find no one mak- 
ig a profit—H. N. Fiscn, sales man- 
ger, H. J. Justin and Sons, Inc., Fort 
orth, Texas. 


fo the Editor: 


I liked particularly the article in your 
ist issue on chiseling purchasing agents, 
nd I have sent you a copy of a letter 
ve sent to a firm dealing with just this 
situation, in which we mention this ar- 
ticle in American Business because I 
feel that it is particularly applicable and 
to the point in this case. 

Generally I ask these purchasing 
igents what discount they give us, as 
quite often the purchasing agents work 
for a firm which does not have a dis- 
count problem such as the steel com- 
panies or the oil companies, and I tell 
the local big shots when they ask for a 
discount that Ill grant them the same 
discount they grant us.—J. M. Grott- 
MUND, sales manager, H. and A. Selmer, 
Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


GENTLEMEN: Apparently this problem 
of “buying it wholesale” is a big head- 
iche with almost everyone. We are glad 
if this editorial from American BustNess 
has helped you in dealing with this situ- 
ition. 


Beware, Men Who Won't 
Stop Working! 


To the Editor: 


I have read the editorial from your 
March issue on “The Pace That Kills,” 
with interest. There is certainly no doubt 
but that coronary occlusion is a most 
devastating disorder among the white 
collar group of men. I wish I could tell 
you how it might be avoided, but un- 
fortunately men who succeed are men 
who will not cut down voluntarily on the 
‘mount of work they do.—Dr. J. H. 
Musser, The Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana, School of Medicine, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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we could only KEEP a voice!” 


Young Tom Edison’s Dream 
Became a Blessing to Every Business Man 


Thomas A. Edison’s invention—the Edison Voicewriter— 
keeps your notes, your instructions, dictation, memoranda. 
With it you clear your desk of bothersome detail and routine 
data—you concentrate on more important affairs . . . 

Talk your work away—to a beautiful, new, streamlined 
Ediphone. The 81!/,” x 11” miracle on your desk —the compact 
floor model beside your desk. Write Dept. A4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 


SAY IT TO THE 


‘See the new Desk Ediphone ig See the new Streamlined Ediphone | 





oe 


And See...“Young Tom Edison” starring Mickey Rooney 
An M-G-M Picture—produced by John W. Considine, Jr. 
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FTER a three-month sag, 

A the business curve seems 

to have found bottom, 

leveled off, and is starting 

upwards again. This is as 

forecast. It was generally 

agreed that the rate of 

acceleration in the last 

quarter of 1939 was too 

fast to hold. Some reaction 

was inevitable, indeed de- 

sirable. The continued 

strong backlog of machine 

tool orders, currently run- 

ning about 80 per cent 

above a year ago, is ac- 

cepted as an index to fu- 

ture employment. So is the sharp increase in export 
orders, even aside from war orders. The drop in 
steel orders seems to have been checked, and other 
important key industries are showing signs of a pick- 
up in new business. However, there are two unpre- 


dictable factors in the business picture which make © 


optimism dangerous. First of these is, of course, 
the war. The trend and direction which the conflict 
takes is bound to have a far-reaching effect on busi- 
ness activity here. It seems obvious the Allies can- 
not continue for long to confine their war efforts to 
a naval blockade. New war fronts are in the making. 
The other factor is the political situation at home. 
Most business men think that what happens the last 
half of the year depends upon what happens at the 
Philadelphia and Chicago conventions. If candidates 
favorable to business are nominated at these conven- 
tions, we might have a minor boom in the last quar- 
ter of the year. 


Taxing Machines 
And now: Senator O’Mahoney proposes to tax 


machines. It is his idea, or perhaps the idea of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee which he 
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heads, that by taxing machines industry will b 
forced to produce a larger part of its output by 
handcraft, thereby solving our unemployment prob 
lem. As a stop gap to a shameful unemployment situ 
ation this proposed tax might be excused. But it is 
either right or wrong in principle. If the principl 
the Senator from Wyoming advocates is right, then 
why not go all the way and tax all machines out of 
existence and return to the guild system as advocated 
by some amateur country-savers? The argument for 
this bill breaks down completely upon the snag of 
higher production costs. With the national incom: 
fixed at $75,000,000,000, or even $100,000,000,000, 
there is just so much money for each family to spend. 
The fewer things they can buy, because of higher 
prices, with this spendable income, the less for in- 
dustry to produce and fewer people will be required 
to produce them. Certainly that is simple enough. But 
evidently it is too involved for our legislators in 
Washington. When they want to put men back to 
work, they put a tax on payrolls. Unemployment 
jumps and nobody can understand why. There are 
supposed to be 11,000,000 men out of work, and so 
the great O’Mahoney proposes to slap a companion 
tax on machines. Just how you can increase produc 
tion by taxing production, either payrolls or ma- 
chines, is a mystery to all who believe that the only 
way to put men back to work is to widen markets by 
reducing costs. This is not to say that the Social 
Security Act should be repealed. On the contrary, 
it should be extended to all classes of employed 
workers. But its cost should be met on a pay-as-we- 
go basis by taxing manufacturers’ sales and not by 
taxing payrolls or machines. 


More Time to Read 


I see by the papers that Gone with the Wind 
is on its way to selling 3,000,000 copies. Yet there 
are those who insist that we Americans are too busy 
to read. “What with automobiles, the radio, and 
moving pictures,” they say, “people are on the ‘go’ 
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all the time.” It sounds plausible. What we forget 
is that the modern automobile has also enabled us 
to get there and back a lot quicker, and in that way 
has given us more hours of reading time. Ten years 
ago it used to take me an hour to drive from my 
home in Glencoe to our offices in Ravenswood. It was 
through heavy city traffic most of the way. Then 
came the Skokie Express Highway along the west 
edge of the North Shore suburbs. Today I can drive 
to the office in twenty minutes. So what? So now I 
need spend only one hour getting back and forth to 
work, whereas ten years ago I used to spend close 
to two hours in that way. In other words, I have an 
hour more each day to read. No doubt the same is 
true with thousands of other business men. Instead 
of reading less, business executives these days are 
reading more than ever before. Air travel is giving 
them more time in the office. Management is awake 
to the necessity of providing key men with ample 
assistance. These combine to give the executive more 
time to keep up with what others are doing. A recent 
investigation by Dr. Daniel Starch showed that in one 
group he studied 97.5 per cent of the executives 
interviewed not only read at least one business paper, 
but the advertisements as well. 


Something to Boast About 


Lee Bristol rang the bell the other day when he 
said: “Public relations are what you are; publicity 
is what you tell people you are.” The distinction is 
important because there are still business men who 
think they can go out and hire a public relations 
expert at a fancy fee and all their public relations 
problems will be solved. It is more probable their 
problems will multiply because an honest public rela- 
tions man knows that the foundation of successful 
public relations is an organization which is proud of 
its company. When the janitor is so proud of his job 
that he goes out and tells other janitors in the com- 
munity what a fine company he works for, then you 
have the essential ingredient of successful public 
relations. It is the most natural thing in the world 
for people to want to be proud of something. Our 
keenest desire is to have something to boast about. 
That something may be our children. It may be our 
hobby. It may be our college. It may be our com- 
munity. Or it may be the organization of which we 
are a part. Yes, it might even be all of these things. 
It is the job of management to make certain sure 
that the business shall be so conducted that all those 
connected with it may be proud of the association. 
Those who work in the office and factory should feel 
proud of their jobs; those who buy our products 
should be proud to be our customers; those who sell 
our products should be proud to represent us; those 
who own the business should be proud to be stockhold- 
ers. Once that pride of association is developed, our 
business will really go to town. 
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Getting Along with People 

A wit once cracked: “If you want to get a decision 
from a committee of three, first shoot two of the com- 
mittee.” Committees have murdered more good busi- 
ness ideas than you or I realize. When you put an 
average business man on a committee, he feels it in- 
cumbent upon him to air his thinking at long length, 
and to force his ideas on the others. I have in mind a 
chap who used to be active in one of our management 
associations. He was a brilliant fellow, but he had 
that unfortunate trait of stating his views in such a 
positive way that he lost the cooperation of his asso- 
ciates. There are many like him. We never seem to 
learn that to get along with people we have to 
respect their point of view. Years ago, Sir Isaac 
Newton gave one of his pupils an excellent bit of 
advice: ““Let your discourse be more in queries than 
in preemptory assertions or disputings, it being the 
design of travelers to learn, not to teach. Besides it 
will persuade your acquaintances that you have the 
greater esteem of them and make them more ready to 
communicate what they know to you. Nothing sooner 
occasions disrespect and quarrels than preemptori- 
ness. You will find little or no advantage in seeming 
wiser, or much more ignorant than your company.” 


The South Marches On 

For several years I have spent my vacation in the 
South—usually on the islands off Fort Myers, 
Florida. In driving southward last month I was again 
impressed by the steady industrial growth the South 
is showing. In Birmingham the steel mills were run- 
ning at 90 per cent capacity, compared with a na- 
tional rate of 70 per cent. In the Tennessee Valley, 
cheap power is attracting new industries. Plant ca- 
pacities are being expanded. One notices more new 
building than in the North. In fact figures show 
that last year privately financed homes in the South 
showed a gain of 62 per cent compared with 34 per 
cent for the rest of the country. Good roads and 
lower transportation costs are helping, too. On 
Captiva Island where I have a cottage, lime growers 
are shipping fruit by light truck direct to buyers in 
the North, making store-door deliveries. That gives 
them an edge on California grown limes. The dis- 
ruption of the foreign market for tobacco and cotton 
may prove a blessing in disguise, because the South 
is not yet awake to the great opportunity it has to 
raise vegetables and fruit for the northern markets. 
How far the South will go in supplanting Canada as 
our source of supply for newsprint and coarse papers 
is any man’s guess. As one business analyst re- 
marked the other day: “This new decade will belong 
to the South. It will pay every business executive 
to do some long rang: planning so as to be assured a 
full share of the increasing sales opportunities this 
section will offer.”—J. C. A. 
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cacone® ELECTRIC DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 


TWOTOTALS 


The individual totals in 
the front dials are trans- 
ferred electrically to the 
rear dials where they 
accumulate into a 


A small six-column calculator for grand total. 
handling small ts. It permit 
low equipment costs where a machine 


of larger capacity is not required. 





DIRECT 
SUBTRACTION 


FAST eee QUIET A mere touch of this key sub- 


The many styles of Burroughs Calcu- 
lators include machines of six, seven, 


eight, ten, twelve and fourteen column e L < the grand total without the use 
totaling capacities, fractional key- of complements. 
boards, electric or hand operation. 


tracts an amount directly from 


Provides a faster, simpler way to accumulate individual] calcu- 
lations into a grand total. Direct subtraction, fast electric 
transfer, electric clearance, and positive electric key touch 
speed up the work and enforce accuracy. Other Burroughs 
Calculators of various totaling capacities also have new fea- 
tures and new advantages. From the twenty-six styles, you can 
select the one that will give you the shortest, simplest oper- 
ation on your particular job. For a demonstration or complete 
information, telephone the local Burroughs office, or write— 


Burroughs Electric Calculator with 


Simplified Subtraction. New speed, 
new quiet operation, new style. Seven, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


eight, ten, twelve and fourteen column mae ae - ; 
f ee 6134 SECO! EV. eT *, MICHIG, 
iGsallaw-capmetiies. 4 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THERE’S A BURROUGHS CALCULATOR FOR EVERY TYPE OF CALCULATING 
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Where Do General Managers 
Come From? a: ws: mmox 





Assuming a large share of the responsibility for profit, 
the general manager usually is the man in the com- 
pany with the broadest range of experience, a long 
service record, and a reputation for getting jobs done 





ROM a study of the experience 

of present day general man- 
agers, now actively employed in 
the general management of large- 
and medium-sized companies, it 
appears that they may be divided 
into three classifications, according 
to previous experience. 

The first and largest classifica- 
tion includes present general man- 
agers who began in small, minor 
positions with their present com- 
pany and gradually worked up 
through many different depart- 
ments to the general managership. 
This includes men who began as 
shipping clerks, stenographers, 
pump tenders, receiving clerks, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, and other 
non-executive positions. 

The next largest classification 
includes men who started with their 
present companies when _ those 
companies were small, with little 
or at least no sharp division of 
duties. They have grown with their 
companies, doing all manner of 
work, assuming all kinds of respon- 
sibility, and acquiring broad ex- 
perience as the company reached 
the stage where it needed a gen- 
eral manager. 

The third classification includes 
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men who made a reputation in 
some other company and were 
hired for their present jobs as gen- 
eral managers, usually from some 
company in a related or similar 
line of business. 

Suppose we take a typical case, 
or at least a case which seems to 
be duplicated hundreds of times 
over in American industry. Here 
is a man who is vice president and 
general manager of a large ma- 
chinery company, whose name any 
reader would instantly recognize. 
His experience is as follows: 

(1) Stenographer. 

(2) Bookkeeper’s assistant. 

(3) Branch sales office, stenog- 

rapher, and bookkeeper. 

(4) Field auditor. 

(5) Assistant treasurer. 

(6) Treasurer. 

(7) Director. 

(8) Assistant general manager. 

(9) Vice president and gen- 

eral manager. 

He thinks that a different type 
of experience might have been a 
great help to him. In commenting 
on his career he says: “In our busi- 
ness, largely an engineering one, it 
would be very helpful if I had 


some experience in the engineering 


and manufacturing services of our 
company. However, the former 
treasurer told me during my first 
year of employment that the ac- 
counting and financial problems 
were sufficient load for any one 
person, and that I would do well 
to apply myself to them and let 
others carry other departments. I 
still think he was mistaken.” 

This man’s experience covers 
thirty-eight years, so his opinions 
must be well worth consideration. 
He indicates his opinion that a 
general manager must not special- 
ize too long or to the exclusion of 
broad management principles, if 
he is to be valuable to a company. 

Here is an interesting opinion 
of a widely-experienced, seafaring 
man who is general manager of a 
steamship line. He says that the 
ideal experience for his successor 
would be: 

(1) Fair general education. 

(2) Actual sea service for sev- 

eral years. 

(3) Some banking and account- 

ing experience. 

(4) Some familiarity with law. 

(5) Considerable actual work- 

ing experience on docks 
with stevedores, and in 
holds of ships, loading and 
discharging. 

A real liking for the busi- 
ness. 

Ability to work without 
friction. 

Kindliness. 

Ability to be a good work- 
er, rather than brilliant, 


probably. 
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It would be difficult to write a 
better prescription, or set of quali- 
fications in any line of business, 
if we substitute the stevedoring 
experience for some comparable 
experience in the line of business 
under consideration. 

The present general manager of 
a highly successful electric tool 
company is now training a suc- 
cessor. He writes that this man 
has been in every department of 
the business—domestic, as well as 
overseas. He has served in the ship- 
ping, production, planning, and 
engineering departments as_ part 
of his training for the position of 
general manager when the present 
general manager relinquishes the 
position. 

The president of one widely- 
known automotive parts company, 
who started working at $9.00 a 
week in 1904 as an office clerk, 
believes that the big thing in a 
general manager’s training and ex- 
perience is, as he puts it, “contact 
with as many different depart- 
ments of the business as possible, 
so that he thinks of the business 
as a whole rather than one or more 
of the departments.” This presi- 
dent, who acts as his own general 
manager, suggests that a gencral 
manager should have worked in 
the sales, advertising, production, 
and administrative departments of 
the business before he is really 
qualified to assume the duties of 
general manager. 

Another report from a success- 


STENOGRAPHER 


ful general manager of a manufac- 
turing company shows what a 
broad experience a good general 
manager must have. He writes: “I 
came into this business as a stenog- 
rapher when the founder and 
president and two girls were the 
only other employees. I had been 
a cost clerk in another company 
for two years and knew a little 
about accounting. We made but 
one product then and sold others. 
The president did most of the sell- 
ing and was out of the office al- 
most constantly. As we needed 
other people I hired them. As our 
accounting problems became more 
complicated I took a course in ac- 
counting at a night school. 

“Our business expanded and I 
bought stock in it when it was in- 
corporated. For five years I acted 
as purchasing agent, treasurer, 
personnel manager, office manager. 
I supervised the building of our 
first plant and office building, and 
three additions to it. I hired the 
man who is now our personnel 
manager, as well as the present 


yurchasing agent, eredit manager. 
> a > 


BOOKKEEPER 


The chief auditor came into the 
business as my first assistant. To- 
day we have a promotion manager, 
sales manager, and advertising 
manager, but these three men were 
hired by the president of the com- 
pany. Other than these men, I se- 
lected practically every key em- 
ployee on today’s payrolls. All our 


banking contacts, the money we 
have borrowed for expansion from 
time to time, the corporate affairs 
in general have always been part 
of my responsibility.” 

This man has intimate acquain- 
tance with every detail of the busi- 
ness, with every operation, as well 
as every departmental duty and 
operation. He has seen the business 
grow and expand, seen duties di- 
vided, and responsibility passed 
around as departments were cre- 
ated and manned. He is general 
manager and treasurer of the com 
pany, which has enjoyed sales 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 a 
year for ten or fifteen years now. 
We believe that an experience such 


FACTORY EMPLOYEE 


as this is probably as common as 
any other in the making of a 
sound, seasoned, successful general 
manager. 

Every business has its own pe- 
culiarities. Some businesses are es- 
sentially production industries, 
where production technique and 
methods are the chief determining 
factor in a company’s success. 
Other businesses are commonly 
looked upon as “selling businesses,” 
where the sales problem is by long 


odds the uppermost problem in 


corporate success. Because of this 
distinction, no one would dare lay 
down hard and fast rules about 
the ideal experience and qualifica- 
tions for a general manager. In one 
type of business a great sales ex- 
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ecutive might be the ideal man for 
the general managership, while in 
another business, a great sales 
manager could conceivably be ut- 
terly the wrong man for the gen- 
eral manager’s chair. 

There is a strong current of 
thinking in business that the gen- 
eral manager must have a back- 
ground rich in experience in many 
phases of a business if he is to as- 
sume the consequent responsibili- 
ties for profits, which are com- 
monly assumed to be part of the 
general manager’s province. As 


one general manager declares, 


SALESMAN 


“The job of the general manager 
is to see that a profit policy is put 
into effect and followed by the 
entire organization. He must as- 
sume responsibility for coordinat- 
ing each and every department 
head’s activities so that they co- 
operate and assume full respon- 
sibility for their staff and depart- 
ment results by prosecuting the 
management’s policies.” 

Another general manager agrees 
with the man quoted in the previ- 
ous paragraph when he says, “I 
believe the general manager should 
be a man with wide experience. His 
function in the organization is the 
correlation of all the activities in 
the business, as well as the work of 
the departments in his company. 
And as I see it, the chief requisite 
would be capacity. In my acquain- 
tance I know a number of indi- 
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viduals who seem to be stopped for 
the moment, at least, because of 
their lack of capacity to think a 
problem through and the capacity 
to delegate and supervise.” 
Another company president, who 
came to his present work by way 
of the general manager’s office, 
declares that in his opinion there 
are almost no men whose early life 
embraces all of the schooling or 
training needed by a general man- 
ager. Inevitably the man who be- 
comes a good general manager 
must do studying 
after the usual age when men finish 


considerable 


their formal schooling. He says, 
“Very few, if any, of the general 
managers I have 
reached their present 
without some kind of night school, 
correspondence school, or special 
training. One man I know who is a 


known have 


positions 





Your average general manager 
is a man who went with his 
company in a minor job and 
gradually mastered every 
phase of the business, but his 
first step upward often came 
because he was willing to as- 
sume responsibility for getting 
things done when others 
seemed willing to pass the buck 





general manager took a law course 
and was admitted to the bar after 
he was thirty-five years old. An- 
other took an accounting course 
when he was chief clerk for a small 
company and five years later be- 
“ame general manager of a slightly 
larger company. Another laid out 
a course of reading on econom- 
ics, financial management, credit 
and banking, and actually made 
himself, with the help of his banker, 
an economist and a public ac- 
countant—a creditable financial 
man, capable of handling the finan- 
cial planning for his company. 
“Many of the embezzlements, the 
troubles from price cutting, and 
other financial difficulties which 
some companies encounter would 
have been avoided if the general 
manager had known the details of 
auditing, cost (Continued on page 52) 
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Because we had to build a vast vault and fort to store our gold reserves, there are many people who think that there is 
danger this $18,000,000,000 gold store at Fort Knox, Kentucky, may become worthless. Dr. Palyi hoots at the idea 


Too Much Gold!—“Too Much for 


What?” Asks Economist 


BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


ESS than ten years ago the 

American public fearing devalu- 
ation (under Hoover!) ran for 
safety, i.e., to grasp gold, essen- 
tially because the gold reserve of 
the country had been declining a 
few hundred millions—while still 
the greatest of the entire world. 
Less than ten years later the same 
American public is tremendously 
worried and fearful about having 
too much gold. 

Too much for what? We are 
certainly the only country in the 
world that has a gold headache, 
so to speak. The entire outside 
world, with the sole and insignif- 
icant exception of the South 
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African Union, is on some sort of 
paper standard with or without a 
nominal gold par. 

What do _ those _ regulations 
mean? They amount, in effect, to 
nothing else but: (a) The attempt 
by all means to preserve the gold 
on hand, such as by cutting down 
the commodity imports, prohibit- 
ing capital exports, defaulting on 
foreign debts, etc.; (b) the at- 
tempt of grabbing and conserving 
as much gold or gold-worth for- 
eign exchange as possible by forc- 
ing commodity exports, inviting 
capital imports, etc. 

Practically the entire 
would be willing to swap headaches 


world 


with us, and the tragi-comic part 
of our worry about having too 
much gold is the fact that it helps 
us to forget the real problems 
ahead of us with real headaches to 


come in their wake. 
Can Gold Lose Value? 


If you ask the American citizen 
who talks about having too much 
gold (like the millionaire who wor 
ried about what will become of his 
son, born into “too much” wealth) 
whether he is willing to throw the 
gold into the ocean, or make it a 
present to the British, or buy out 
Hitler with a fraction of it, or 
purchase Mexico by bribing he: 
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voters with gold—he would indig- 
nantly refuse to have his gold 
reserve wasted. Yet in four out of 
five cases he is likely to be sorry 
for himself and his country be- 
cause of the danger he presumes 
to foresee: That some day an in- 
ternational agreement might be 
consummated to abolish gold, and 
we would then be left “holding the 
bag.” 

Of course, the alleged danger 
presupposes that the rest of the 
world can agree on anything and 
that all available gold has reached 
these shores, so that no one out- 
side has any interest in using gold 
as the monetary base. As a matter 
of fact, our $18,250,000,000 gold 
reserve (not counting another 
$1,000,000,000 of ear-marked gold 
which appears as gold reserve of 
other people) is still quite a little 
ways from the world’s total mone- 
tary gold stock, estimated at 
roughly $28,500,000,000 without 
counting an_ invisible amount 
(probably $3,000,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000,000) in private hoards 
scattered from France to India 
and China. Even at the record rate 
of the year 1939 when we received 
over $3,000,000,000 of the yellow 
metal (all but $160,000,000 from 
abroad), it would take several 
years before we would have ab- 
sorbed all the gold. Especially so 
in view of the fact that the world’s 
annual output of newly mined gold 
amounts to about $1,400,000,000 
and rises virtually from month to 
month. It might easily rise fur- 
ther if, for example, South Africa 
would permit the gold mining com- 
panies to exploit their deposits of 
high-grade ores. 

Moreover, the rate of gold 
mflux is likely to have reached its 
peak and to even decline, due to 
the recent introduction of foreign 
exchange regulations in the lead- 
ing countries from which we receive 
the gold. For the time being, at 
any rate, a number of countries 
have gold reserves which are as 
substantial in comparison to their 
national wealth as ours is, or even 
more so. France, with $3,500,000,- 
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000, Britain with over $2,000,000,- 
000, Switzerland and Holland 
with more than $500,000,000 
each, but also Sweden, Canada, 
and India have substantial public 
reserves which they will not throw 
away arbitrarily. Moreover, every 
one of these countries would de- 
stroy the value of its balances and 
other dollar holdings in the United 
States by refusing to accept gold 
in payment, while dollar obliga- 
tions to foreigners mean the obli- 
gation that we pay in gold. Is it 
likely that all these 
would discard their own liquid re- 
serves just because we have more 
of it than they possess? 

It is also worth mentioning that 
the British own gold mine shares 
and would not be interested in de- 
preciating them. The 
profits from the operation of the 
open gold market in London have 
been estimated at 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 pounds sterling an- 
nually which would be also sacri- 
ficed together with the value of 
gold. South Africa, Canada, and 
Russia, the leading pro- 
ducers, certainly have no interest 
in- decrying their own product’s 
value. Is it likely that South 
Africa should give up 70 to 80 
per cent of her annual exports and 
go bankrupt just for the purpose 
of embarrassing us? Nor is the 10 
per cent or gold 
amounts to in Canada’s exports 
negligible to the Dominion. For 
Russia, her gold production of 
$180,000,000 is extremely impor- 
tant, 


countries 


normal 


gold 


more that 


because it provides ‘the 
Soviets with an article which is al- 
ways marketable abroad and not 
needed for civilian or military pur- 
poses of a closed economy. To a 
lesser extent, the same holds even 


for the Japanese production. 


Why Do Americans Doubt the 
Value of Gold? 


Americans are at present the 
only nation that has any appre- 
hension about possessing major 
quantities of gold. Of 
there are cranks and crackpot 


course, 


economists everywhere, and coun- 


Because of Dr. Palyi’s experi- 
ericein European bankingwhen 
printing presses were all that 
was behind much of the money 
in circulation, he is especially 
qualified to discuss the belief 
of some alleged authorities 
that the whole world may 
abandon gold for monetary 
purposes and leave us holding 
our store of $18,000,000,000 to 
$19,000,000,000 in gold, sud- 
denly finding that it is good 
only for paving bricks. 


So much has been written in 
an obvious attempt to scare 
people into believing we are 
in some grave danger because 
we have this gold, that we are 
proud to publish Dr. Palyi’s 
brilliant assurances that our 
gold is an asset coveted by all 
the world, and a potential 
source of power and influence 





tries without gold reserve like to 
rationalize about the superfluity 
of a metallic currency basis, while 
at the same time they threaten 
with capital punishment any at- 
tempt to 


(Continued on page 48) 
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How to Get Along With Your Banker 





**‘Work with Your Banker and Like It’’ could be one title 
for this horse-sense article by a man with a broad 
background in financial phases of insurance company 
management. This is the first of a series by Mr. Webb 





BY WALTER WEBB 


ELECTING and getting along 

with your banker should begin 
the day you begin business. Times 
have changed, so if your banking 
hook-up is not satisfactory, now 
is the time to adjust it. 

Yours may be a one-man shop, a 
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partnership, a large or small cor- 
poration. It may be different from 
any other business in its opera- 
tion. But, finance is a fundamental 
common to all business, and 
through finance looms the banker. 

You take ample time to select 


the factory site, the right kind ot 
associates, the best source of raw 
materials. Yet, many give less tiny 
to selecting and getting along wit!: 
their banker than they take to si 
lect a motor car, a shotgun, or 
fishing rod. Nevertheless, this vita! 
phase of your business may bi 
either one of the most valuable o 
most worthless associations in you: 
business lives. 

What are the possible services 
available from the right banker: 

1. Extension of temporary ban! 
credit, commercial loans, collater 
al, or otherwise, and discountin 
notes or other receivables. 

2. Information as to accoun! 
ants and account-procedure, 1 
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liable methods of determining ac- 
tual profit and loss, reserving for 
charge-offs, depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, inventory, and doubtful ac- 
counts. 

3. Reciprocal attitude: Specif- 
ic suggestions for getting and hold- 
ing business, with actual prospects 
furnished, and aids to making pur- 
chases in timely markets. 

4. Information from files of 
many services, which the business 
nan alone cannot afford, bearing 
on trade conditions, statistics, 
governmental action, taxes, Social 
Security, legal decisions, politics. 

5. A fund of other facts, ex- 
perience, information; impartial, 
though interested, counsel on 
vital business matters we would not 
liscuss with anybody else. 

6. Information and forms for 
financial procedure in connection 
with any important business trans- 
iction or adjustment. 

7. Assistance in arranging or- 
derly credit terms in the purchase 
of equipment, to assure continued 
li juidity. 

8. Advice as to possible meth- 
ods of safely bringing new venture 
capital into the business. 

9. Assistance in arranging long 
term loans on real property. 

10. Trust department for 
trusts, escrows, etc. 

11. Leads in filling jobs. 

12. Receiving checks and drafts 
for collection and convert into 
cash to our credit. 

13. An orderly system of meet- 
ing your own obligations by check. 

The last two are about all most 
people buy, and almost any bank 
is fairly efficient in these respects. 
All the other services are available 
essentials, and may mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 

Since the °33 bank wringer flat- 
tened out much security (?) into 
wall paper, and the subsequent 
federal deposit guarantees, finding 
a safe bank isn’t a problem. Facts 
and figures on all banks may be 
had for the asking. It’s pretty 
much a matter of selecting a bank 
which for size and business policy 
harmonizes with the size and busi- 
ness policy of your own enterprise. 
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The principles of working successfully with your banker are the same no matter 
whether you are dealing with a giant institution or the small community banker 
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In general, a bank may fall into 
one of three classifications: (1) 
Commercial or trust “social regis- 
ter,” (2) 


progressive. A bank may be plenty 


conservative, or (3) 


strong, but that’s not enough; you 
want one which will be strong for 
regulations 


you. With so many 
vou need not veer away from what 


is progressive today, and the best 
bank is progressive, one which in 
performance and personnel is up- 
to-date, anticipating tomorrow 
and generally things in a banking 
way. 

Having fixed on one or more 
banks which are right, the specific 
job is finding the right banker. 

The banker is human. He is just 
like the rest of us, has the same 
vices and virtues, thinks the same 
thoughts, does the same things, 
makes the same mistakes. He may 
be just as penny-wise and pound- 
foolish as they make ’em. But, no- 
body is perfect. 

In the ’teens he was a straight- 
laced, ultra-conservative guy. In 
the twenties something happened 
to him—and everybody else. In 
some cases he became a “tycoon,” 
a stuffed shirt, who regarded him- 
self a capitalist, the bank deposits 
his own money. He loaned “his” 
money to those on his preferred 
list and a few working business 
men, for an underwriting “cut,” 
through an investment “affiliate,” 
and a block of stock, which he 
later unloaded onto the public, at 
« profit with no risk. In_ the 
thirties came the morning after. 
Banker and business man_ alike 
met again on the same level. 

Today the progressive banker is 
up, with his feet on the ground, 
and is striving to render the serv- 
ice inherent in banking. To select 
him, vou may have to cast around 
a little; he isn’t always well-known 
and may or may not sit at the 
rail receiving all comers. An intro- 
duction from somebody you are 
sure stands well is an ideal way to 
start. Connecting through the new 
accounts man, however pretentious 
his title may be, is not so good as 
behind — the 


reaching somebody 


front line. 
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In any event, after a prelimi- 
nary visit, and this is all impor- 
tant, ask for the man you will 
“see” when you really want some- 
thing which doesn’t just come to 
you as a matter of course. I don’t 
mean anybody who handles prime 
collateral loans. He can look at a 
financial page of the newspaper, 
the reference books, the bank’s 
rules and make a loan, secured by 
government bonds, or triple “A” 
preferred stocks, all of which are 
manually conveyed to the bank, 
and filed away in the vaults with 
the note, just in case. No acquain- 
tance is necessary to secure such 
accommodations. The borrower on 
marketable securities is a cash cus- 
tomer. It’s the same as walking 
into an agency, buying a car, and 
paying for it. The man or men to 
meet are those who must pass on 
the loans you may wish to make, 
where the bank parts with the 
money under a condition of trust 
that you will perform and pay per 
agreement, and who are going to 
be interested in secing to it that 
you get all the other bank facili- 
ties at work in your business. 

Some banks have eredit depart- 
ment divisions, set up for the vari- 
ous trades and industries, with 
personnel trained in the ways and 
means peculiar to any specific 
business. Under any circumstances, 
seck. the banker who knows your 
line, and don’t stop until you find 
him. Anyone is afraid of what he 
doesn’t understand, and the banker 
is no exception. The idea that all 
business is the same in principle 
is a generality. The practical ap- 
plication of the theory to your 
business may involve so many shad- 
ings and adjustments that the 
theory loses its identity in the 
precess. 

In fact, a banking relationship 
which does not. stem from a sym- 
pathetic attitude, based on first- 
hand information and knowledge 
of your business and you, cannot 
become an association of any 
value. It is just not common sense 
to find out what kind of banking 
hook-up you have only when you 
come to ask for something. The 


would-be borrower is always at « 
disadvantage if he first meets th 
hard-boiled lender of his bank at 
the time of applying for a loan o, 
other accommodations. You may 
well be entitled to what you as} 
for, but asking money of stranger 
is a hurdle which somehow slow 
anyone down. You are aft 
money- 
tive purposes, yet there you ar 
like the guy who is hard up. Yo: 
may try awkwardly to offset you 


you need it for construc 


fecling of inferiority created b 
the circumstances, and the bank« 
may not understand; so betwee: 
the two there is a false foundatio 
for an intelligent negotiation. 

By developing the associatio: 
the acquaintance of the real mai 


’ 


who says “yes” or “no,” you ma 
establish the foundation for you 
credit, to be there when you wis 
to avail yourself of it. Then yo 
simply go around to get what th 
bank has already made up its mind 
to let you have. No man should 
wait until today to arrange fo: 
money he must have tomorrow. 

It is presumed that your enter 
prise has a comprehensive account 
ing procedure. Business keeps 
books today to keep money which 
might otherwise go where it is not 
due. Bankers say that is one splen 
did practice which has been in 
duced by federal, state, and sales 
tax, Social Security, and all othe: 
legal extractions of recent origin. 

When you talk business to your 
banker, which you may well do fre 
quently, have the figures there. 
The more they tell, the less you 
will need to say. A clear statement! 
of the facts in figures means mor 
than all the unsupported conver 
sation in the world. See you 
banker and tell him of your prog 
often 


enough so that you are in his 


ress and your problems 
mind. A banker can’t help a man 
he doesn’t know. If he knows you 
he can, and will, put you in the 
way of business, inform you when 
and how best to buy raw materials. 
equipment, and = contribute con 
structively to your progress in all 
the respects enumerated in the be 
ginning of this article. 
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The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
American Box Board Company 

Armour and Company 

Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Company 
Auburn Auto Company 

Aviation and Transportation Corporation 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 

The Black and Decker Manufacturing Co. 
Brager-Eisenberg, Inc. 

' Brown Shoe Company, Inc. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

J. I. Case Company 

Cities Service Power and Light Company 
Consumer’s Steel Products Corporation 
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Continental Motors Corporation 
Cuban American Sugar Company 
Deere and Company 

Devoe and Raynolds Company, Inc. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 





Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
General Finance Corporation 

General Household Utilities Company 
The Glidden Company 

The Gorham Company 

The Hat Corporation of America 
Hayes Body Corporation 

International Harvester Company 
International Shoe Company 

Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 

Lee Tire and Rubber Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 

R. H. Macy and Company, Inc. 

The Manhattan Shirt Company 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Montgomery Ward and Company 


Well-Known Companies Using Fiscal Year 


Moody’s Investors Service 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 

The Parker Pen Company 

Sears Roebuck and Company 

The Seiberling Rubber Company 
Servel, Inc. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

LC Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc. 
A. G. Spalding and Brothers 

Swift and Company 

The United States Leather Company 
United Stockyards Corporation 

Vick Chemical Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
Walgreen Company 

Wentworth Manufacturing Company 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 








Many Corporations Turning to 
Natural Fiscal Year 


gr sear of the Treasury 
Department show that more 
than 12,000 American corpora- 
tions have changed to the natural 
fiscal year basis of accounting in 
the past five years. 

While it is true that the great 
majority of companies are still on 
the calendar year and no one 
knows exactly how many com- 
panies use the natural fiscal year, 
it is evident that many are finding 
it better, more convenient, and less 
expensive to handle accounting, 
reporting, and auditing on a natu- 
ral fiscal year basis. 

Prior to 1909 the natural fiscal 
year was in common use. Then the 
first federal corporation tax law 
was passed. One of its require- 
ments was that all reporting com- 
panies keep their accounts on a 
calendar year basis. 

There was tremendous opposi- 
tion to the calendar year require- 
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ment, but the law remained until 
1913, when the corporation tax 
law was repealed and the first in- 
come tax law passed. That law 
permitted a corporate taxpayer to 
report on any fiscal year that it 
might select. 

Since then, many companies 
have switched to the fiscal year, 
but thousands of others have hesi- 
tated to make the change. To en- 
courage the annual fiscal year 
basis of accounting, the Natural 
Fiscal Year Council was formed 
in 1935. It consists of bankers, 
credit men, cost accountants, cer- 
tified public accountants, business 
management and trade association 
executives. Its purpose is to con- 
duct research and pursue investi- 
gations to determine the natural 
business year of each of the vari- 
ous subdivisions of industry. It has 
published a list of more than one 
hundred industries and lines of 


businesses with recommended clos- 
ing dates for natural fiscal years. 

It has learned through study 
and investigation that the auto- 
mobile manufacturing — business 
should close its fiscal year Sep- 
tember 30, the toy manufacturing 
business the same date, and the 
book publishing business the last 
day of June. 

While it is true that individual 
conditions within a company may 
indicate closing dates different 
from those recommended by the 
Council, it is believed that almost 
any company can safely and prof- 
itably adopt the date suggested 
by the Council for the industry of 
which it is a member. 

There are many undoubted gen- 
eral advantages in the use of the 
natural fiscal year, and many spe- 
cial advantages which affect spe- 
cific companies. One of the first ad- 
vantages to (Continued on page 44) 
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While his band takes a few minutes’ time out, Fred Waring opens his traveling demonstration kit and shows what happens 
to a banana when it is put through its paces in the Waring Blendor, which is an improved mixing machine he is marketing 


Sales Strategy That Built a 
New Business sz sv xin 


RED WARING was not speak- 

ing as a famous maestro, clever 
showman, or as owner of that 
popular and highly profitable 
musical enterprise, Fred Waring 
and his Pennsylvanians, when he 
gave voice to the conviction that 
a new commercial product, mar- 
keted solely on the basis of its 
own merit and not on the basis of 
its manufacturer’s fame as a pub- 
lic figure, is assured of wide ac- 
ceptance even though it is entered 
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in a highly competitive market. 
He was speaking as a successful 


manufacturer and marketer—a 
role entirely divorced from the ac- 
tivities which have made him a 
“big name” in radio and motion 
pictures—about an adventure in 
industry which has been sparingly 
publicized. The achievement which 
makes the story worth telling is 
this bit of marketing history. 

In March 1938, without fan- 
fare or ballyhoo—and Fred War- 


ing’s success in the entertainment 
world was built upon intensivel, 
publicized showmanship—a com 
pact little motor driven device, th: 
Waring Blendor, designed to mix 
drinks of all kinds and to convert 
solid foods into smooth purees- 

a function performed by no other 
mechanical mixing machine — 
appeared in the highly competi 
tive electric appliance field. It was 
priced at $34.25, retail. A com- 
pletely new device, it represented 
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a radical departure. In eight 
months, 35,000 units were sold; 
at the end of the first year, 60,000 
units were in the hands of pur- 
chasers; at the end of the second 
year 125,000 Waring Blendors 
had been marketed, total 
amounting to more than $3,500,- 
000—an achievement in manufac- 
turing and marketing a new prod- 
uct which is by no means insignifi- 
cant when the highly competitive 
nature of the electric appliance 
market and the well-above-average 
price of the newcomer are borne 


sales 


in mind. 

Waring’s interest in a product 
not even remotely related to music 
was aroused four years ago when 
a friend dropped in to visit with 
him at his home in Shawnee, Penn- 
sylvania, where the band leader 
maintains a collection of mechani- 
cal gadgets—including a circular 
billiard table—with which he en- 
joys tinkering during leisure mo- 
ments. The friend had only an idea 

-a sketchily conceived picture of a 
motor-driven device which, in addi- 
tion to mixing liquids, would shred 
and liquefy solids. Waring had 
heard that the United Fruit Com- 
pany, anxious to widen its market 
for bananas, had been seeking a 
device which would reduce bananas 
to liquid form and turn out a 
smooth fresh banana drink ; he also 
was aware of the increasing popu- 
larity of strained vegetables and 
fruits for diets and infants’ foods. 
The idea of a device that would 
combine the functions of mixer and 
liquefier clicked with the band 
leader immediately. 

For two years Waring and his 
inventor-friend worked on the idea. 
A design was created by Waring; 
a complete unit was assembled and 
Waring—with a showman’s flare 
for the dynamic phrase—called it 
the “mimic tornado.” Equipped 
with tiny blades and a lobular glass 
container which creates a vortex 
(the lobular feature was contrib- 
uted by Waring), it was a “mimic 
tornado.” Whirring at the rate 
of 15,000 revolutions per minute 
the bladed agitator shreds any 
edible solid, beef included, and 
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blends it into a drink, 
puree, or dressing. Early in 1938, 
Waring formed the Waring Manu- 
facturing Corporation to manu- 
facture and market the new device. 
A plant was set up in Ohio and in 
March 1938 the first units were 
placed upon the market. 

Waring himself undertook the 
job of selling, and the marketing 


sauce, 


policy he adopted marked a radi- 
cal departure from the ballyhoo 
selling methods usually employed 
to exploit stage, screen, and radio 
entertainment. He studiously re- 
frained from plugging his product 
during his appearances on the air 
though that would have given him 
an opportunity to reach millions 
of Waring fans. He declined to 
sell the Blendor to friends or fans, 
as such. Thousands of fans write 
letters voicing their appreciation 
of the band leader’s musical pro- 
grams, and although a valuable 
mailing list might be compiled 
from these letters, Waring will not 
permit them to be used to exploit 
and promote the Blendor. 

“Possibly we might have sold 
thousands of Blendors to our 
friends and fans,” he explained to 
the writer. “But that would have 
been selling on the basis of friend- 
ship. We had a commercial prod- 
uct which is entirely new in prin- 
ciple. Bought on the basis of 
friendship, the good-will basis of 
‘well, Fred’s a good scout and a 
good friend, we’ll give his new baby 
a boost by buying one,’ would not 
have meant selling the Blendor on 
its merits. Had we followed that 
marketing policy we might easily 
have deceived ourselves as to the 
practical value of our product, 
for a fellow’s friends are bound to 
say a good word for his pet proj- 
ect regardless of its practical 
value and worth. 

“And we had a rather tough 
sales problem to meet—a highly 
competitive market to penetrate; a 
product priced above similar prod- 
ucts; and, above all, we were anx- 
ious not to have the Blendor known 
as just another, but a_higher- 
priced, mixer. And the best way to 


convince (Continued on page 42) 


Here was the problem: A 
new, higher-priced, electrical 
appliance, beset on all sides by 
well-entrenched competitors. 


But Fred Waring, famous 
band leader and organizer of 


Waring’s Pennsylvanians, 
having helped invent the ap- 
pliance and organize the com- 
pany, set about to find a way 
to demonstrate the new device 
and to make it sell and adver- 
tise itself. How he did it may 
be helpful to others who face 
similar marketing problems. 
The story is told here for the 
first time in print. 











Before this battery of key punch operators starts work punching cards, an adding machine tape is run for every invoice 
showing quantity only. These figures are used for checking the accuracy of the key punching for the tabulating cards 


Inventory 


Stocked in 


N THE lines handled by United 

Motors Service there are more 
than 45,000 individual part num 

—_ fe bers. About half of these, or ap 
; ‘ gore = esti proximately 20,000 different kinds 
Eighty-six filing cabinets contain more than 560,000 stock record sheets, filed f t io shea cnadiedie in 
by part number, with sheets for all branches arranged in the proper order 7 oe . gu J 
each of the twenty-two United 
Motors branches serving the entir 
country. Another 15,000 or so ar 
stocked at four of these branches 
known as_ regional warehouses. 
These warehouses are so located 
that one-day service is available to 
all branches. Still other thousands 
of parts are carried in stock at 
the factories, and a few others ar 
available on order only. 

Nearly 5,000 wholesalers depend 
upon these branches for their in 
dispensable United Motors lines. 
while more than 15,000 retailers o! 
various kinds are under United 


Every buyer in the United Motors purchasing department is well equipped with : 
Motors contract and get thei 


records to guide him in determining quantities for each of 45,000 items 
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This group of sorting machines, bookkeeping machines, and printers provide the purchasing department with an accurate 
record of every item in stock, as well as a monthly forecast to use as a guide in stock maintenance and inventory control 


ontrol for 45,000 Items 


2 Branches sxc 


parts and materials from these 
lines through the distributing or- 
ganization. 

Stocks carried by United 


Motors branches include automo- 


bile parts and accessories manu- 


factured by eleven parts manufac- 
turing divisions of General Motors 
Corporation for automobiles of all 
ages and of practically all makes. 

The inventory of all these 
branches is controlled entirely by 
the central office at Detroit, and 
no stock records of any kind are 
maintained by the branches. This 
necessitates a highly efficient in- 
ventory control system. 

On each working day, each 
branch forwards to the central 
office a package containing copies 
of all invoices and all transactions 
completed that day. These are ar- 
ranged in order and include credit 
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memos, open account invoices, cash 
or C.O.D. invoices, all material 
charges and credits, and invoices 
from suppliers for materials re- 
ceived. There is also a daily report 
of sales on which all invoice num- 
bers are listed. 

Packages first are checked to 
make sure that all documents re- 
ported are there; then the invoices 
go to two girls at adding machines 
who list quantities reported on the 
invoices. They are not interested 
in part numbers or anything else 
except the number of pieces, as 
they are merely running a tape to 
be used in checking the accuracy 
of the key punching which will be 
explained below. 

The invoices then go to the key 
punch operators, of whom there 
are eleven, who punch the Hol- 
lerith cards. Cards are punched to 


indicate the month, invoice num- 
ber, code (type of invoice), date, 
branch number, account number, 
city, customer, sales, quantity, 
and part number, including prefix 
and suffix. 

They then go to a three-bank 
tabulator where they are checked 
with the list of quantities referred 
to above, to make sure that the 
number of pieces punched is cor- 
rect. No error whatever is permis- 
sible here, as there is no means of 
knowing whether it is an inexpen- 
sive service part or an automobile 
storage battery. 

As 500,000 to 600,000 cards 
must be punched each month, it is 
necessary to follow a schedule in 
running them through the depart- 
ment. This schedule indicates when 
to start and finish sorting, tabu- 
lating, and posting receipts and 
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disbursements, by accounts or 
suppliers. 

Cards are first sorted by ac- 
counts and filed by branch in this 
order until ready to be posted. 
Different accounts are posted at 
different intervals, depending upon 
the kinds of materials, the season, 
and other considerations. Some 
are posted weekly, others at in- 
tervals up to once a month. 

When ready to post an account, 
cards are removed from the files 
sorted in 


in branch order and 


numerical sequence by part num- 
ber. As they already were grouped 
by accounts and branches and had 


been sorted in numerical sequence, 
they are now in branch, account, 
and part number order. 

Next they are put through a 
collator and matched with master 
cards to verify the part numbers. 
If a card has no part number it 
is thrown out by the machine; or 
if a wrong part number has been 
punched, the card is compared 
with the invoice to locate the 
error. If it is found that the in- 
voice itself bore an incorrect part 
number, a “purchasing department 
change notice” is forwarded to the 
branch concerned and the error is 
corrected there. 

All stock records are kept in 
filing cabinets with removable 
trays, and the first and last part 
number in each drawer are listed 
on the drawer card. When ready 
to make a posting, trays are taken 
out, wheeled small 
trucks, and used as posting trays. 

There are four tabulating ma- 
chines, equipped with high-speed 
summary punch. These print on a 
tape the branch number, part num- 
ber, receipt date, a code for trans- 
fers and diversions, and net sales 
of pieces. At the end of a run, the 
summary punch automatically 
cuts a card indicating total net 
sales of pieces by all branches dur- 
ing that period. 

A summary card of total net 
sales of each part is run every six 
months, and this total is entered 
on the back of the parts card. On 
the front of the parts card are the 
name of the supplier, date stocked, 
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part number, price, name of part, 
on what it is used, and any com- 
ment necessary. The color, or 
code, of a card also indicates lo- 
cations where that part is car- 
ried; whether in all branches, at 
branch warehouses, stocked at 
factory only, or available only on 
special order. On the back of the 
card are spaces for entering sales 
and current inventory at the end 
of each half year for twenty years. 

Carrying parts for cars ten and 
even fifteen years old, United 
Motors Service doesn’t boast of 
rapid turnover. When, however, a 
part becomes so nearly obsolete 
that sales total less than one hun- 
dred a year, it is classed as a ware- 
house part and is not stocked at 
other branches. That part will 
continue to be available, though, 
until there is no sale of it for two 
years. Then it is discontinued but 
may still be obtained from the fac- 
tory. 

In the stock record department 
are eighty-six filing cabinets, con- 
taining about 560,000 stock rec- 
ord sheets. Sheets are filed by 
part number, with sheets for all 
branches arranged in order behind 
each part number. Special trays 
have been installed in the cabinets, 
the trays being about 214 inches 
wider than the forms which they 
hold. When ready to make a post- 
ing, trays are pulled and sent to 
the posting department, where 
three girls go through them with 
the posting tape and “offset” the 
sheets to be posted. 

Stock record sheets are as sim- 
ple as possible. They provide 
spaces at the top for branch, 
supplier, part number, descrip- 
tion, superseded by, remarks, and 
supersedes; and in vertical col- 
umns for date, quantity B. O., 
quantity ordered, pick up, refer- 
ence, date, received, disbursed, and 
balance on hand. As both sides of 
the form are used, a sheet usually 
will hold several years’ record. 

Four posting operators, using 
bookkeeping machines, make the 
entries. They first pick up the old 
balance and post receipt date, the 
machine prints date of posting, 


the operator fills in receipts ani 
disbursements, and the machin 
strikes the total of the new ba 
ance on hand. At the same tim 
the operator prints the new ba! 
ance on the tape and carries tha 
total in the machine. Then havin 
finished a tray, she picks up th 
vld balance and prints this adja 
cent to the new balance. The tota 
of new balances subtracted fro 
the total of old balances the 
should equal the posting contr 
that came from the tabulator. I 
not, she places the two record 
side by side and runs down th 
columns until she finds the erro: 

Posted sheets are replaced i 
the trays in the “offset” positio 
and trays are returned to the file 
to await the attention of the buy 
ers. As previously remarked, a! 
lines are posted once each mont! 
or oftener. 

The fifteen buyers are provided 
each month with a forecast for 
their guidance in maintaining in 
ventories. This forecast is based 
on the rate of turnover, the sea 
sonal character ef the goods, and 
other factors. Buyers also have th: 
parts cards, described above, 
which provide a record of sales and 
inventory for each six months’ 
period since the part has been 
stocked. It takes but a moment, 
therefore, for them to determin: 
whether or not to order more 
parts of a given kind for a given 
branch. 

If more goods are ordered, they 
pencil the date and quantity in the 
proper columns on the stock rec 
ord sheet. They also have to jot 
down such details as number ot! 
part, quantity, and branch, of 
course, so they just do this jotting 
right on an order form. A gir! 
then fills in other details such as 
name of part, price, and extension. 

This form is only 8 by 3), 
inches in size, but it provides all 
the information necessary. It is 
made out in triplicate, the original 
and first copy going to the factor, 
and the second copy to an “on 
order” file. The factory enters th« 
promised shipping date on the first 
copy and then (Continued on page 51 
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“When Conditions Are Better” 


OR one hundred years this home has been laugh- 

ing at time and defying the elements which have 
brought wreck and ruin to thousands of homes built 
long after 1840, when William St. John Elliott saw 
this home completed and named it D’Evereux. 

It is but one of more than twenty comparable 
homes in and around Natchez, Mississippi, some of 
them dating back to 1775. In some of these homes we 
find the original wallpaper more than eighty years 
old, still intact—brilliant and unfaded. Many of the 
carpets are more than a hundred years old, and prac- 
tically all of the furniture and furnishings have seen 
service for more than a century. 

During the time these priceless gems were being 
built and furnished, there were wars and rumors of 
wars. We battled England, from Lake Erie to New 
Orleans. We fought Mexico. The slavery question 
raged and many of the builders of these homes must 
have seen the doom of this phase of southern life, 
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even as they planned and built. If the founders of 
these homes had waited for more propitious times, for 
more settled conditions, and for greater economic 
security, they would never have been started. 

But they were not afraid. They were not content 
to build petty little structures which would fall in 
ruins after a few years. Then, there must have been 
croakers predicting doom, even as they do today. 
There must have been men who spent their time de- 
ploring the lack of opportunity, the dangers of risk- 
ing money, the errors of government, and the evil 
ways of politicians. But these men did not falter in 
the belief that our country would survive. 

As we plan today, let us, as these men did, think 
more of the future; let us forget temporary expedi- 
ents, half-hearted measures, and compromises with 
faith. Let us build for the future, serene in the belief 
that America is worthy of and will amply reward the 
best we have to give.—E. W. 











Breaking Men of Bad Habits 





It is no trick at all to SEE the bad habits the other fel- 
low has, and the temptation is to bawl him out and let 
it go at that. But when you really want to help a man 
shed bad habits, there is always a more effective way 





BY J. C. ASPLEY 


SALESMAN in the Middle 

West got down to work one 
morning to find a key, with a big 
wooden chain fastened to it, hung 
on the wall not far from his desk. 
The salesman couldn’t figure out 
to save his life what the key was 
for, or why it should be hung near 
his desk. He asked several of the 
office folks, but none seemed to 
know. It bothered him. 

Finally, unable to stand the 
strain longer, he decided to talk to 
the boss about it. Surely some- 
body knew what it was for, why 
the wooden chain was so big, who 
put it there. 

“Why, yes,” replied the boss, 
“I know who hung the key up 
there. I did. You see, you are one 
of those fellows who believe all 
their buyers tell them. If a buyer 
tells you our prices are too high, 
you believe him and come crying 
on my shoulder about our prices. 
If another buyer tells you condi- 
tions in his community are terrible, 
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you believe it 100 per cent, and 
the next time you come into the 
office you take up good time dis- 
cussing conditions which neither 
of us can do anything about. If 
another buyer tells you our poli- 
cies are all wrong, you won’t get 
back to normal until somebody has 
spent an hour or two with you, 
convincing you that it is possible 
the company might know more 
about its business and more about 
the kind of policies which will make 
its business successful than some 
customer out in Podunk, Iowa. 
“So knowing your weakness 
along these lines, I thought it 
would be appropriate to have this 
nice wooden chain made for the 
key to the men’s room, and hang 
it up where you can find it quick- 
ly. Then when you come in from 
the territory and feel like crying 
over all the things that we do 
wrong, you can take down the 
key, go into the crying room all 
by yourself, and get it all out of 


your system. ‘Then we can si 
down together and talk about con 
structive things—and heaven onl) 
knows there are plenty of thing 
that need discussing.” 

The salesman, so the sales man 
ager who hit upon the plan told 
me, was so taken back that he wa 
speechless. And when a salesma: 
is speechless that is news. Bu 
that was the last time that sales 
man ever cried on his boss’ shoul 
der. It cured him completely. As 
a matter of fact, he became such 
a good salesman and showed so 
much executive ability, that the 
company soon afterward called 
him into the office ; and today he i: 
the chief executive of a large 
manufacturing company in that 
same city. 

Now then, one might think. 
“Why all the showmanship?” \ 
good bawling out probably would 
have done that salesman just as 
much good and it would have been 
far less costly than going to th: 
expense of having a big wooden 
chain made for the key. And so it 
would. But as all those who hav 
been up against the task of break 
ing men of bad habits will concede 
habits, once formed and allowed t: 
grow to a point where they almos 
become second nature, take mor 
than mere words to break. Yoi 
have to use heroic measures. Yo 
have to do something which th 
man will never forget. You have | 
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lynamite the habit out of him. 

As a youngster in business, it 
vas my good fortune to work un- 
ier an executive of one of the Chi- 
ago packing plants who has the 


” 


eputation of having “made” more 
yp-flight executives for that com- 
any than any other one man. He 
ad to a high degree that instinct 
o “teach men a lesson” they would 
ever forget. Sometimes it was 
ainful. Sometimes it was shock- 

ig. But always it was helpful. 
I remember on one occasion I 
as told to distribute copies of the 
ew yearbook at the stockholders’ 
ieeting. The yearbook had just 
me in only a few minutes before, 
nd the instructions were that un- 
er no circumstances were any 
ypies to be given out until after 
ie meeting. I took the books up 
» the meeting room and hid them 
1 the corner. Just as the meeting 
was about to start, the president 
if the company, of whom we all 
tood in awe, came over from the 
front table and asked me if I had 
: copy of the new yearbook. Well, 
vhat was a young man to do? Af 
ter all he was the president of the 
company. To be sure, I was told 
not to give out any of the books, 
but with all the self-assurance of 
a young man just turned twenty- 
one, I concluded that my judg- 
ment was probably better than the 
hoss’, and my judgment was that 
the president ought to have a 
hook. And so I gave it to him. 

A little later my_ boss 
came along and spied the presi- 
dent up at the front table reading 
the yearbook. Two or three of the 


while 


directors were looking over his 
shoulder also reading it. The boss 
walked over to me with blood in 
his eye. “Well, Aspley,” he said, 
“I see you are running true to 
form; you go ahead and do just 
as you damn please regardless of 
orders. Now you go straight up 
to the front table and get that 
hook and bring it here.” 

Well, what was a chap to do? 
If I didn’t go up and try to get 
the book back, I would be fired. I 
knew that. On the other hand, the 
only way I could get the book 
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back was to admit to the president 
of the company that IT had dis 
obeved orders, and that was al 
But it 


seemed to be the lesser of the two 


most equally distasteful. 


evils, so I gathered myself to 
gether, walked up to the table and 
said to the president, “Have you 
finished looking at the book, sir? 
I have to return it to Mr. Black.” 

It worked. By all the rules the 
president should have said, “Tell 
Mr. Black I want to keep it.” But 
he didn’t, he passed it back +o me 
without a word, and I sneaked 
back into my corner. But as long 
as I worked for that company, or 
for that matter worked for an 
other man, that little experience 
at this stockholders’ meeting 
helped me to do what I was told, 
as [ was told. It completely cured 
a headstrong boy of a bad habit. 
A man in business who can’t fol 
low orders will never be mueh of a 
success when it comes to giving 
them. 

Lack of accuracy, especially in 
junior executives, is another habit 
that is not easily corrected. Care 
lessness and vagueness seem to be 
Talking 


won't cure them. One department 


horn in some people. 
manager specializes in teaching his 
subordinates to be specific in their 
thinking, believing that in’ that 
way he develops all-around ac 
curacy in his men. For example, 
he makes it a rule that all prom 
Whereas the ay 


would say he 


ises be specific. 
erage  cxecutive 


‘ 


wanted a certain report “sometime 


. 


tomorrow” this chap would say, 
“IT want this report on my desk 
at 4.45 tomorrow afternoon.” This 
manager had a theory—and per 
haps he was right—that accuracy 
is a state of mind, and that such 
a state of mind can only be cre 
ated by placing people in an en 
vironment where accuracy is uni 
versal. 

In a well-known advertising of 
fice where a tremendous amount 
of direct-mail was prepared, there 
was one young man who never be 
lieved anything anyone told him. 
He knew better. 


peeves was the postal regulations. 


One of his pet 


He was especially resentful of the 


regulations regarding — lotteries. 


One of his great plans was one 
variation or another of a lottery 
ss ; nae 
in a mailing campaign. ‘Time af 
ter time the copy chief of the busi 
ness told him about postal regula 
tions. Kach time he would argue 


endlessly. Usually the only evi 
dence he had to submit was that he 
didw’t see why in hell the govern 
ment had to interfere with legiti 
mate selling ideas. 

Finally, when he had submitted 
an elaborate mailing campaign 
built «around some kind of guess 
ing idea, the boss said, “John, we 
have discussed this many times, 
and To am not going into it with 
you anymore. Put on your hat 
and go over to the post office and 
ask to see Mr. O’Halloran. If he 
will okay this, I will say ‘go 

999 


ahead, 


Two hours later John came 
back dragging his heels and look 
ing as if he had just learned of a 
trusted friend’s infidelity. 
“YHalloran left me 


and practically bleeding to death. 


gasping 
He painted a sad picture of me 
behind the bars at Leavenworth. 
I had no idea postal regulations 
were so strict.” 

After that John never wasted 
anyvone’s time arguing about pos 
tal regulations. There are times 
when aman has to run smack into 
trouble before he learns. ‘This is 
particularly true of the younger 
man who is impatient with the 
natural caution of older men, 
whose long years of training have 
taught them to look around a bit 
before extending their necks too 
far. 

There was the case of Williams, 
a walloping good, voung salesman 
who had been spoiled by his sue 
cess at trouble shooting. Williams 
had a bone to pick with all south 
erners. He felt: superior to them 
and thei slow drawl; their hesi 
taney in coming to the point an 
noved him. On one oceasion Wil 
liams went on a hurried trip to 
Atlanta, and there at the old Kim 
ball Hotel he got into a rew be 


cause the credit man refused to 
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‘ash his check. He wired the home 


office : 


WIRE ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
THESE DUMB SOUTHERNERS 


REFUSE TO CASH MY CHECK 


The president of the company 
leaned back in his old chair and 
laughed out loud when he read the 
telegram. “There’s Billy in an- 
other fight with the Rebels,” he 
said. “Wire him forty dollars and 
tell him I said to proceed to Nash- 
ville and pick up our regular 
salesman, Culpepper, who will 
show him how to cash a check.” 

What the president wanted to 
teach young Billy Williams was 
that there is skill and ability in 
every phase of traveling and in 
getting along with people. Wil- 
liams was brilliant and all too well 
aware of it. He had been success- 
ful as a salesman, but he had an- 
tagonized other salesmen for the 
company, some of the best cus- 
tomers, and was constantly get- 
ting in some silly row about petty 
matters such as cashing checks. 

After Williams had been with 
Culpepper a day, he wired the old 
man that he had learned his les- 
son and knew all about cashing 
checks, even in southern hotels. He 
told me about it afterwards. He 
told me that Culpepper explained 
to him that “hot” checks are the 
bane of the South, but in spite of 
this an honest man can always 
find someone to accommodate him 
if he knows how to handle people 
the right way. 

There was a classified advertis- 
ing manager in Chicago some 
years ago who had a method for 
smoothing down the rough spots 
in young salesmen which seemed 
needlessly brutal, but which either 
“killed or cured” youngsters who 
were too fresh, who insisted on 
talking back to customers, or who 
thought that their college diplo- 
mas gave them the right to talk 
down to second-hand car dealers 
along Michigan Avenue. 

This classified manager 
had a friend in the used car busi- 
ness who took great delight in 


sales 


hazing young salesmen. His desk 
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was right out in the shop and 
there were nearly always a few 
tire tools, wrenches, or starting 
cranks in arm’s reach on his desk. 
When the sales manager wanted 
to dress down a young salesman 
he would say: 

“Look here, fellow. Go down 
on Michigan Avenue and see this 
second-hand dealer. He hasn’t ad- 
vertised in months. Now don’t 
come back without an order.” 

As soon as the cub salesman 
was out of sight the manager 
would call his friend, the second- 
hand dealer, and say, “I’m sending 
you a young salesman. Give him 
the business.” 

As you may have guessed, “the 


s 


business” meant everything short 
of a whack over the head with a 
tire tool. As soon as the young 
salesman entered, the “prospect” 
would apparently fly into a rage, 
cuss the paper, call down maledic- 
tions on the unfortunate sales- 
man’s head, fondle a wrench han- 
dle ominously, and then vehemently 
order the salesman out the door, 
warning him against returning on 


penalty of assault, battery, and 


mayhem upon his body and person 

It was brutal treatment 
strong medicine for the averag 
young man who had just left th: 
cloistered surroundings of a col 
lege, or who had spent four year 
writing themes such as “Ethics ji 
Modern Advertising” or “Soci: 
Significance of the Political Cai 
toon.” 

But the surprising thing wa 
that so many of the salesmen ac 
outwitted this Big Ba 
them jus 


tually 
Prospect. Some of 
laughed. Others beat a hasty re 
treat only to return in a few min 
utes. Some got mad and went ou 
and slammed the door. One ma 
never even returned to the new 

paper. His mother called up an 
declared that her son would nev 

again bemean himself in such 

low and vulgar calling. In othe 
words, the men who could take 

found a way to outwit this toug) 
egg, and the others threw up th 
sponge. As we said, it was bad 
medicine, hard to take, but it wa 
never used unless the young cu) 
had in one way or another asked 


for trouble. 





WHEN IS A LEAD “DEAD”? 


A NEW salesman for the Sono- 
tone Corporation was given a 
number of prospect cards to work. 
The first call on the first card was 
to a person who had moved away 
from that address. 

Most salesmen would have let it 
that. 
wasn’t the kind to accept defeat so 
easily. He said to the lady who 
answered the door: 


go at But this salesman 


“Would you mind if I gave you 
the message I had intended to give 
to Mrs. Fitch?” Of course, she 
wouldn’t mind. 

So the greenhorn told her about 
the Audiscope—a device which 
Sonotone has developed to measure 
hearing. Then he asked if she knew 
of anyone who had _ subnormal 


hearing who might like to hav 
their hearing measured. 

“Why, ves,” said the lady, “m 
daughter has subnormal hearing 
She is being treated by Dr. So and 
So.” 

“Would you mind if I told D: 
So and So about the Audiscope*” 
Of course, she wouldn’t mind 
“And would you mind if I me! 
tioned your daughter’s name?” 
That was quite all right, too. 

The salesman followed throug! 
on the lead, and not only got th 
doctor to recommend Sonotone 
hearing aid for the lady’s daughte: 
but he was so much interested tha 
he volunteered to bring the matt 
to the attention of other specialist 
at his next clinic. 
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Uncle Ira 
is a screwball 


Remember Uncle Ira? 


Everybody used to say he was a genius. He 
had a head for figures—“*The Lightning Caleu- 
lator,”’ he used to be called. 





When we were kids, we’d say, “Uncle Ira, 
how much is seven hundred and thirty-one times 


twenty-six?” 


“Nineteen thousand and six point zero!”’ 
Unele Ira would say, right off. 


And then we would figure it out on paper, 
and sure enough, the answer was 19,006. 


Today, everybody says Uncle Ira is just a 
harmless old screwball. He’s bitter and can- 
tankerous, and he doesn’t mind telling you why. 


**Look at me!’’ says Uncle Ira sadly. “‘A 
genius! A man the Almighty blessed with 
a great gift! But what good is it, in this all- 
fired crazy world? 


“Why, any young snip of a girl can set down 
to one of them new-fangled* Comptometers, 
and calculate faster than I can! With a machine, 
mind you! Add, subtract, multiply and divide 
by finaglin’ with buttons! It ain’t human! 


“Why, those consarned contraptions even got 
a jigger** that eliminates errors! I tell you, the 
folks*** that make them Comptometers had 
ought to pay me damages!” 





* Anything younger than himself is new-fangled to Uncle Ira. 
Comptometers have been serving Business and Industry for 54 years. 


*&* The Controlled-Key, which positively checks all imperfect key- 
strokes, and helps to make possible the Comptometer’s remarkable 
first-time accuracy. 


xx Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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_ How to Win 
riends for a 
a Corporation 


Through 
20 YEARS 


a, 4. aw 


SKELLY 


RSKE LLY 


OOD public relations might be 
defined as “putting the best 
corporate foot forward.” While 
this may be an over-simplification 
of corporate public relations, the 
fact remains that even the most 
comprehensive public relations ac- 
tivities amount to essentially put- 
ting vour best foot forward at 
every opportune time. 
Many companies 
suffered from bad public relations 
would never have had difficulty had 
the officers not pursued a secretive, 
silent, and close-mouthed policy of 
refusing to explain, inform, or woo 
the public. They pursued the old- 
time policy in the belief that a cor- 
poration’s business is confidential 
and private, and that it is no one’s 
business what the corporation 
does or how it does it. While most 
of our best managed corporations 
are glad to “tell all,” there are 
still some companies which suffer 
from public misunderstanding and 
which lose business and encounter 
all kinds of difficulties simply be- 
cause the public and the customers 
do not understand the corpora- 
tion’s policies, and methods. 
One company which believes in 


which have 
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BY JOHN M. GARTH 


putting its best foot forward, and 
in keeping its customers, employ- 
ees, stockholders, distributors, and 
business friends informed at all 
times is the Skelly Oil Company, 
whose marketing department is at 
Kansas City, Missouri, with re- 
fineries at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
El Dorado, Kansas. 

Skelly has recently published 
and distributed an 88-page, pro- 
fusely illustrated, plastic bound 
book called Through Twenty 
Years with Skelly. In an insert, 
placed loosely in the book, W. G. 
Skelly explains why the book was 
published. He writes: “So that you 
may know more about the com- 
pany, its history over twenty years 
and its present scope of opera- 
tions, we are sending you this book. 
We hope that it will prove inter- 
esting and informing to you. While 
the management is naturally more 
intent on the problems and oppor- 
tunities in the years to come, a 
glimpse back over these last two 
decades is illuminating and has a 
bearing on the company’s stand- 
ing today. It is in the spirit of 
mutual interest that this book is 
placed in your hands.” 


The first double-page spread i: 
devoted to an illustrated chart. 
showing the company’s growth it 
production, products, and servic: 
After this, starts a sketch of thx 
past twenty years in the oil in 
dustry and then a story on Skelly’; 
twenty, written by C. C. Herndon, 
executive vice president and coun 
sel of Skelly Oil Company. Then 
there follows a two-page map. 
showing the expansion of produc 
tion and sales territory, the com 
pany’s various offices and whol: 
sale and retail facilities. 

There is a two-page chronolog, 
of the company, illustrating th 
various steps in the company’s 
growth, a full page picture of th: 
Skelly building in Tulsa, and a 
four-color process picture of Mr 
Skelly himself. Following this is « 
twelve-page illustrated  sectior 
which includes sketches and pic 
tures of the different departments. 
the department managers, and th« 
board of directors. 

Another interesting feature i: 
a list of initial production dates. 
showing when Skelly first reached 
production in different oil pools 
Following this feature is a sectio1 
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showing all manner of Skelly ac- 
tivities, both old and new, includ- 
ing many striking illustrations of 
wells, refineries, storage facilities, 
pipelines, laboratories. Some of the 
iustrations are presented in full 
color. 

A section on the marketing de- 
partment begins with a full color 
illustration of the Skelly marketing 
department office building in Kan- 
sas City. This is the building 
which was the subject of an eight- 
page, illustrated section in AmERI- 
cAN Business in the March 1938 
issue. Practically every executive 
in the sales, sales promotion, ad- 
vertising, and related departments 
comes in for a picture and a brief 
sketch in this department. 

A special section devoted to 
Skelgas, a liquid gas distributed 
in steel cylinders, shows some of 
the uses and markets for this 
product. Almost every department 
of the entire business is described, 
and its activities illustrated and 
touched upon, or its personnel 
mentioned in brief biographies. 

In reading the book, it is in- 
evitable that the reader reach 
several conclusions. He will feel 
that Skelly is a pleasant place to 
work. He will feel that Skelly 
must be an excellent source of sup- 
ply for the various products which 
it sells, and well may feel that the 
company is bound to forge ahead 
and prosper. And these are the 
conclusions which must be reached 
by all customers, stockholders, and 
employees before any company can 
be permanently prosperous, and 
before it can hope to corner its 
share of the available business in 
any field. 

The book is an excellent example 
of what any good company can 
do in “putting its best foot for- 
ward.” Few customers of a large 
company can ever see its facili- 
ties, its home office, its plants, 
factories, or even many of its 
branch offices. Thus, a book of 
this description goes a long way 
toward taking the place of per- 
sonal contact between producer 
and customer which, in the guild- 
shop days of American production 
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.. « THE NEW STREAMLINED 


Undewood Sunds 


ADDING -FH1GURING 


Underwood Sundstrand, always at the forefront in 
the adding-figuring machine field, announces a new 
Portable Electric Model. Streamlined in appearance 

streamlined in action. Designed to do your adding- 


figuring quieter, easier and faster. 


May we bring an Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine to your own office to be used on 
your own work and by your own operator? Just 


telephone our nearest Branch Office today! 


Adding Machine Division UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY ... Adding Machines ... Typewriters ... 
Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


VACHINE 


HER EYES ARE ON 
THE WORK, NOT 
ON THE KEYBOARD 


On the Underwood Sundstrand 
there are only 10 numeral keys, 
scientifically arranged to make 
touch figuring the na‘ural method 
of operation. The result is increased 
figuring speed and greater figuring 
accuracy. 
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Does Your Company 
Make these Mistakes 





in Advertising? 


Do you permit your business paper advertising merely to 
“keep your name before the trade” ? 


It can easily be made to carry a real sales load. 
Are you afraid to run long copy about your product or 


service? 


If your ad is of genuine interest to business paper readers, 


they'll eat it up! 


Do you try to make each ad appeal to everybody? 
Aim your ads specifically at those who can buy, give them 


since = and they'll act! 


| see 


Many advertisers Using the Simple 


Kad “TELL ALL” Method Make Advertising Pay 


The simple, logical manner in which a 
host of advertisers have corrected these 
common mistakes — to their everlasting 
profit — is described in the free book 
“TELL ALL ... A Practical Guide to 
Successful Business Paper Advertising”. 
It contains no magic formula for copy- 
writing. That isn’t management's job. 
But it does describe the important fac- 


] The Associated Business Papers 
Room 2417, 369 Lexington Avenue’ 
New York City 


As long as there is no obligation, I'm gam- 
I bling a postage stamp on the chance of I 


tors that should go nto advertising 
that is expected to pay its way. 


In addition to illustrating a wide variety 
of applications of these simple but 
important elements, “TELL ALL” 
shows how some advertisers have meas- 
ured the effectiveness of their business 
paper advertising to produce the kind 

of evidence of advertising worth 
| that management is entitled to. 


Phone: CAledonia 5-4755 ! 


1 If you want to help your adver- 
tising department or agency to 


getting a good idea or two from TELL ALL. } do the kind of a business paper 


J Send my copy. 


1 


1 RTI <2. ccsssiaiosanneebanuncinonsionnies 


job that really sells goods, send 
for your free copy of “TELL 
ALL” today. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


Highest editorial 
Standards and 
publishing integrity 


PHONE: CALEDONIA 5-4755 


LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL- 
MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE 


Proved reader 
interest in terms 
of paid circulation 


esl” 


J 


was the rule, rather than the ex 
ception, as it is today. 

Much of the hostility toward 
business today is undoubtedly duc 
to the fact that we never have an 
opportunity to learn much about 
the people who supply us with th« 
goods and chattels we accumulate 
The man who makes our furnitur: 
is not one of the Adam Brothers, 
in the shop down the street. He is 
an organization, all too often im 
personal to the last degree. If om 
furniture goes wrong we have t 
complain through a third o1 
fourth party. If it proves highly 
satisfactory we will never see an) 
of the men and women who pro 
duced it to tell them how 
pleasure it has brought to us. 


mucl 





Now! No More Shirts 
To Buy — Laundry 
Buys ‘Em for You 


HILE perhaps not the first in 

the country, Shreveport Laun- 
dries, Inc., operating the Inde 
pendent Shirt Service, is surely th« 
first in the South to have taken 
the shirt buying problem off th: 
minds of all and sundry Shreve 
porters who use the service. It 
operates like the towel and apron 
supply companies. You select you: 
own shirts, deposit 50 cents for 
each shirt selected (refunded 
when shirt is returned, regardless 
of condition), then pay 15 cents 
a shirt a week and you are sup 
plied with shirts from then on. Th: 
shirts you select are your shirts. 
just as much as if you owned 
them. No one else wears them, and 
the supply service keeps them i: 
perfect condition, replacing then 
when worn. 

Customers may use the servic: 
for as many shirts as they like 
and there is a requirement of : 
minimum of four shirts to be laun 
dered a week. 
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HE new plant and office build- 

ing designed by A. Epstein, ar- 
chitectural engineer, for the Rival 
Packing Company in the Central 
Manufacturing District’s Craw- 
ford Avenue Development on Chi- 
cago’s southwest side, is a modern 
structure planned and built to 
provide the necessary office, ad- 
ministration and production facili- 
ties for this fast growing food 
manufacturer. 

The present new building is the 
third occupied by Rival since it 
began producing dog food in May 
1932. In its former quarters it was 
necessary to operate two shifts a 
day to keep up with production 
demands. Business had grown so 
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rapidly that every department was 
crowded and, to some extent at 
least, inefficient, for there was not 
enough room for efficient opera- 
tions, nor enough room to install 
modern equipment and machinery. 
The new plant is a three-story 
and basement building of flat slab, 
reinforced concrete construction. 
All floors are of the heavy duty 
type and are capable of sustaining 
a live load of at least 200 pounds 
per square foot. 
ll feet 3 


inches in the basement, 12 feet 3 


Ceilings are high 
inches on the first and second 
floors, and 14 feet on the third 
floor where a mezzanine for grain 
storage was added. 


A large part of the basement is 
occupied by three freezer rooms 
where meat is stored, awaiting the 
manufacturing process. In these 
freezers more than one million 
pounds of meat may be stored at 
one time. 

There are two identical boilers 
and two identical ice machines so 
that if one breaks down, or is shut 
down for any reason, the “spare” 
will take over the job and eliminate 
delays. Throughout the entire 
plant this same type of foresight 
has been exercised in an effort to 
insure the possibility of continu- 
ous operation no matter what may 
occur in emergencies. 

Faced with sand colored pressed 




















Business Homes Going Modern 


Tris is the third camera report on new offices published 
in AMERICAN Business in 1940. The first illustrated 
and described the handsome new office building of the 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company of Peoria, Illinois. 
The second pictured the new office and plant of the 
Toledo Scale Company. 

Arrangements have been made to continue this series 
of illustrated reports throughout the year because of 
the response of readers and the interest in new business 
homes. 

Nearing completion is a big insurance company pri- 
vate office; a seven-story office building for a gas com- 
pany; a small, but interesting new office for a candy 
company, and a new plant and office of a famous cos- 
metie specialty company. 

New materials, modern equipment, improved light- 
ing ideas, and many other new developments to increase 
comforts, improve production and insure greater ac- 
curacy are incorporated in many of these buildings. Our 
editors will report on, and illustrate, every important 
feature of these pace-setting buildings. 

If you contemplate erecting a new office building, or 
plan to modernize an old one, the staff of AMERICAN 
Business will be glad to answer inquiries about any of 
these buildings, or collect information for you on any 
phase of private office and plant construction and 
equipment. 








brick, the exterior presents four 
horizontal bands of brick work 
with continuous steel sash and 
windows on all sides, flooding the 
interiors with ample light. The in- 
terior of the plant with the excep- 
tion of the offices is faced with tile 
to insure the maximum in sanita- 
tion and ease, in washing down 
the walls. The entrance is diagonal 
with aluminum door frames, sur- 
rounded by glass block. There is a 
reception room on the first floor, 
with a border and base of terrazzo 
and the floors in linoleum, with the 
company’s trade-mark inlaid in 
the linoleum at the center of the 
first floor lobby. Mahogany flex- 
wood has been used for the lobby 
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walls. Inside the lobby are offices 
for the superintendent and infor- 
mation clerk. 

The office reception room is one 
flight of stairs up, and is walled 
with glass block and equipped with 
tubular steel and chromium recep- 
tion chairs for visitors. 

The general offices on the sec- 
ond floor are generously lighted 
with indirect lighting equipment. 
Asphalt tile is used for floor cov- 
ering, except in the private offices 
which are carpeted. As will be 
seen from the illustrations, the 
modern island pedestal desks, 
posture chairs, and special-pur- 
pose desks and tables have been 
selected. Natural oak desks lend 


a bright and cheerful atmosphere 
to the handsomely equipped gen 
eral offices. 


Office Arrangement 


Directly above the lower floor 
lobby or reception room is the 
large private office of M. Katz, 
president of the company. It is 
paneled in walnut, has a parquet 
walnut floor, venetian blinds with 
floor-length draperies. Adjacent is 
an individual toilet and wardrobe. 
Connected with the president’s 
office, through an inside vestibule, 
is the private office of Arthur W. 
Aldag, sales manager. Next to 
Mr. Aldag’s office is another pri- 
vate office, which completes th 
executive section. 

Along the north side of the 
offices is a large room for use of 
the advertising department, well 
equipped with steel shelving for 
the storage of quantities of adver- 
tising materials, and the display 
of drawings, sketches, and display 
material used in the company’s 


promotion activities. 


Sales Methods 


Almost since the beginning of 
the business, Rival Dog Food has 
been a consistent advertiser. In 
every city of 20,000 population or 
more, and in some smaller cities, 
between Kansas City and Omaha 
on the west, Kentucky on th 
south, and the Atlantic Ocean on 
the east, the company carries on 
consistent newspaper, outdoor, 
and radio advertising. In additioi 
to this, large quantities of stor 
display materials are used. One ot 
the features of the company’s sales 
promotion campaign is the offer of 
a free metal identification dog tag. 
on which the owner’s as well as th« 
dog’s name is embossed. The tag 
is offered in exchange for Riva! 
can labels. Girls, working at espe 
cially built machines, are kept 
busy constantly at the Rival offices 
turning out these free dog tags foi 
customers who have mailed in Riva 
labels. 


In a number of markets Rival is 
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Looking east in the general offices. Note the modern indirect lighting equipment, asphalt tile flooring, light walls, and 
furniture of modern design. Office is provided with air-conditioning. The door at right opens into the packaging department 


This glass enclosed wall panel affords space for a constant 
display of the product in the lower floor lobby near entrance 
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Across the lobby from the display opposite is the wide stair 
which leads to the general offices on the second floor front 
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The MARCHANT does all the work. You do 
nothing but enter two factors...and presto! 
WITHOUT DELAY read the right answer. 














Multiplication starts automatically at depres- 


sion of first key ... and finishes simultaneously’ 
with entry of second factor. No hesitation be- 
tween entry of factors...one follows the other 
as though they were one number. No auxiliary 
keys to operate. No delay. No waiting while 
calculator multiplies. The "RIGHT ANSWER” 
appears automatically...in a flash! 

And MARCHANT'S Accuracy Controller... in 
which all three factors stand in full review. . . 
provides positive proof of accuracy of both 
operator-entered factors ... and the answer. 


MARCHANT 
| fulert fpecd CALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A 


Sales Avencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Everywhere 











the largest selling canned dog 
food, it is believed, and is up 


among the leaders in practically 


| every market it enters. Selling 


through wholesalers and to the big 
chains, Rival has steadily pushed 
for volume sales, because the profit 
margin on the product is small and 
volume is needed to show a profit. 

Officers of the company at- 
tribute the acceptance of Rival 
Dog Food by dog owners to the 
fact that its formula which has 
been developed over a period of 
years is one on which dogs thrive 
and which they like to eat. 

Just recently the company was 
opening up some new territory in 
one of the states west of the pres- 
ent sales boundaries. The salesman 
called on a prominent food dis- 
tributor and took a tentative order 
for a quantity of the product. The 
order was to be shipped coincident 
with the arrival of several sales- 
men who would assist the distribu- 
tor in obtaining wide retail dis- 
tribution. Leaving a few samples 


| with the distributor, the salesman 


went on to another territory and 
mailed in the order, subject to the 


| arrival of the introductory sales- 


*1. Enter one factor in 
Multiple Keyboard... } 
a visible check in Key- Senn atins fects 
board Otel. in Single RowKeyboard 
...a visible check in Up- 
per Dial. 


men. The distributor took home 
some of the samples and fed them 
to a prized dog he owned. When 
he saw how the dog relished the 
Rival food, he wired the company 
not to hold up shipment of his 
order until the introductory sales- 
men arrived, but to ship it immedi- 
ately, because he knew he could 
win distribution on the product 
without waiting for the special 
salesmen. 

Scrupulous care, sanitation, and 
spotless cleanliness in all depart- 


| ments are constantly maintained. 


At noon, during the shutdown for 


| lunch, a special crew of cleaners 


comes in with steam and hot water 
lines and cleans up the operating 
floor thoroughly. At night after 
the operations have stopped, the 
entire plant is cleaned down and 
scrubbed from top to bottom, and 
this is done every night. 


Factory Routine 


Planned for straight-line pro- 
duction with a minimum of han- 
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Foor model transcribers’ machines are used by the typists 
who handle the correspondence of various executives and de- 
pertment managers. The new, island pedestal desks of oak, 
finished in natural colors, are used throughout the office 


Typical of the care used in selecting equipment is this spe- 
cial purpose calculating machine desk, designed to facili- 
tate speed and to reduce fatigue in operating the electric 
calculating machines used by the accounting department 
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Part of the company’s sales promotion plan is the offer of 
dogcollar tagsasa premium for can labels. These two opera- 
tors are kept busy making the tags for customers. Specially 
built machines emboss the lettering on the tags rapidly 


Two bookkeeping machines handle all of the accounts re- 
ceivable, posting, and billing and invoicing. More operators 
and much more time would be required for this work if it 
were not for the speed and accuracy of these two machines 





Only a few feet away from the receiving dock, the empty cans are placed 
on conveyors which move them up to the floor where they are to be filled 


After the meats have been ground and properly mixed with grain, the 
machine seen above and others like it fill the cans prior to cooking 


dling of raw materials and finished 
product, almost every phase of 
production is mechanically han- 
dled. A brief resume of production 
methods may offer suggestions to 
other companies, so in the follow- 
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ing paragraphs we will outline, in 


abbreviated form, some of the 


methods used by the company. 
Can cages are wheeled in 
at the receiving dock, and rolled 


to a conveyor, only a few feet dis- 


tant, where two operators using 
large “forks” transfer the cans to 
the conveyors, which lift them i) 
an endless stream to the thir 
floor to automatic can filling an! 
closing machines, which are n¢ 
the meat grinders and the elect) 
mixing machines. 

From the can closing operatio 
the cans pour down into large st: 
containers, mounted on skid pla 
forms or dollies. On top of the 
skid platforms are tracks for t 
wheels of the containers. Only 
few feet away are two long rows 
of retorts where the product 
cooked. With a small electric tru 
the big containers, carrying a lo 
of filled cans, are shunted to 
retorts, then pushed in on t 
steel tracks. 

Once inside, the retort doors a 
bolted shut, the steam turned 
and the cooking begins. When tl) 
doors are bolted shut, the cooking 
time is recorded on a chart, 
there will be no chance for 
error. The cooking completed, tl. 
big doors are unbolted, rolled 
aside, and the electric truck rolls 
up to receive the container onc 
more, this time to whisk it over 
to the cooling section, where a 
spray of cooled water plays on tli 
cans until they are cool. Back of 
the cooling section is a large tem 
porary storage space large enoug)! 
for a full day’s production, wher 
the finished product awaits thi 
labeling and packaging process 

From this 
same big containers which carried 


brief storage tli 


the cans through the cooking 
process again truck them elect: 
cally a few feet, this time to a can 
dumping machine, which emptics 
the containers on a moving be 
where the cans are automatical!\ 
straightened, and passed on to a: 
other 
them to the second floor to t! 
labeling and packing equipmen 
Coming down from a convey 


conveyor, which conveys 


which runs along the ceiling of t 
second floor the cans are aut 
matically labeled, then separat 
into four moving lines which 

semble forty-eight cans in a ho 
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per, which automatically pushes 
each batch of forty-eight cans 
into a fibreboard shipping con- 
tainer. 

Moving along a conveyor, the 
containers are closed and glued 
with seareely a touch of the hand, 
and assembled on skid platforms 
which are sent to finished product 
siorage, again by means of an 
cleetric truck. 

Much of the company’s product 
is shipped via motor truck and a 
¢ motor truck or trailer backs 
» to the company’s shipping 
dock, which accommodates eight 
trucks at one time, at the south 
id of the building. The trucks are 
juickly loaded by the electric 
‘uck which picks up a skid plat- 
‘orm or dolly load of shipping con- 
iiners and whisks the entire load 
ight into the truck. Thus, in all 
he process, from the time the cans 
come into the plant, until the prod- 
uct leaves the plant, there is no 
lifting, no lost motion, and no 
back tracking. 

Along the west side of the build- 
ing there is a switch track from 
the Chicago River and Indiana 
Railroad, one of Chicago’s busiest 
switching railroads, which main- 
tains connections with virtually 
every railroad entering the Chi- 
cago area, and which offers quick 
switching service on carload lots 
in and out of the plant. 


Office Routine 


Dealing in only a few products, 
Rival’s office routine is not com- 
plicated or extensive. The execu- 
tives use dictating machines, and 
the transcribers are equipped with 
modern typewriter desks with the 
machines in the left pedestal. 

Two Moon-Hopkins bookkeep- 
ing machines are used for accounts 
receivable posting and the billing 
and invoicing operation. A _nine- 
part snap out form, equipped with 
one-time carbon is used for invoic- 
ing. This form includes the cus- 
tomer’s original, the posting copy, 
the shipping order, bill of lading 
in triplicate, salesman’s copy, and 
the credit department copy. Ex- 
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Two long rows of retorts, only a few of which are shown above, are used 
for cooking. They are loaded speedily by an electric truck as shown above 














After cooking, the cans in the container, which has handled them through 
the cooking process, go under an ice cold water spray bath for cooling 


tensions are made on the machines 
at the time the billing is done and, 
as a check, the posting copics are 
again extended and figured at the 
end of the day by another operator 
to insure accuracy. 

Every department is equipped 


with modern machines, so that all 
work is handled with a maximum 
of speed at all times. 

Typical of the company’s 
thoroughness is the especially 
equipped laboratory at the south- 
west corner of the building where 














raw materials are checked and 
feeding experiments carried on 
constantly. Enclosed offices for t!ic 
government inspectors are p. 
vided on the third floor where t 
major part of the processing 
carried on. 

In commenting on the n 


quarters, one of the compa: 
officers said, “Now that we are in 
this new plant, we wonder how \ 


got our work out in the old buil 
ing. Our office was far too sma’), 
and crowding interfered great}, 
with all office routine. Here in this 
properly lighted office it is qui 
the temperature is controlled | 
air-conditioning equipment at 
times, and the arrangement p 
mits an even, uninterrupted flo. 
of work. Instead of being hay| 
pressed to carry on the business, 





everything moves smoothly and 
rapidly in the new plant.” 

In many businesses there is iio 
real incentive for growth, because 
facilities for growth are lacking 
A new plant, a fresh outlook, bet- 
ter working facilities for both the 
factory and office people, greater 
comfort in every phase of the busi- 
ness provide a powerful incentive 
to grow. When a company moves 
into a new plant such as this Rival 
plant, a new spirit takes hold of 
every employee, and it is inevitab| 
that the company will begin a 
period of expansion, coupled with 
lower costs, better employee and 
customer relations. 

At the risk of seeming trite it 
seems justified to assert that any 
company which needs a new plant 
and office building may as well 
have it, for it is being paid for 
even though it is not built. 


After cooling, the cans are 
brought to this (top picture) 
machine which dumps them on 
a moving belt which conveys 
them downstairs to the labeling 
machine (middle picture) which 
labels and arranges the cans in 
shipping cartons, ready to be 
trucked on skids (bottom pic- 
ture) to the cars or the waiting 
motor trucks outside the plant 
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Business Men Start 
Memorial Fund for 
Beloved Editor 


MLL along the Pacific Coast, 

business men, especially those 
iiterested in one or more of the 
many phases of advertising and 
siles promotion, are subscribing 
t» the Douglas McPhee Memorial 
Fund, a fund which will com- | 
i.emorate the splendid character 
and sterling friendships of Douglas | 
(cordon McPhee, for many years 
editor of Western Advertising and | 
more recently an executive with | 
Safeway Stores, Inc. | 

Mr. McPhee was told by his 
doctor several months ago that he | 
had an incurable malady for which | 
there was no relief and that death 
was a matter of but a few months. | 
Serenely, calmly, and with not a | 
suggestion of a whimper, the | 
thirty-eight year old Mr. Mc- | 
Phee went about the business of 
settling his affairs. One by one he 
called in his closest friends, bade 
them goodbye, just as if he might 
be starting one of his trips east. 
In one or two cases where there 
had been misunderstandings, he 
called in men who had opposed him | 
on one occasion or another and 
asked that their friendship be re- 
sumed and that all differences be 
set aside. 

Feeling a deep sense of personal 
loss in his death, and because of 
his enriching character, his bril- 
liant mind, and the wide influence 
he exerted, his friends, moved by 
his calm serenity in the face of 
death, talked of some memorial for 
him. Soon after his death early in | 
1940, a spontaneous movement for 
some sort of a memorial began 
and quickly spread throughout the 
West. Now it is planned to use 
the funds contributed for the 
Douglas Gordon McPhee Mem- 
orial to create a scholarship in | 
some western university, and in | 
this way carry on some of the in- | 
spiration he always gave so freely. | 
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VERY DAY is wash day at 
Hammermill. That’s why our 
pumping station must draw a cool 
million gallons of Lake Erie water 
ashore each hour of the day, treat 
it, filter it, distribute it—enough 
water to serve a city of 125,000. 
In one week 77,000,000 gallons 
of that water go for washing oper- 
ations alone—washing pulpwood 
logs; washing the cooked pulp 
fibers, over and over again; flood- 
ing and floating the fibers after 
they -have been bleached to a 
snowy white—a continuous, 


OUR WEEK’S WASH TAKES 
77,000,000 GALLONS 





enormous laundering operation. 

Even as the pulp is becoming 
paper, on the block-long paper 
machines, it swims in a sea of 
water —99!0% water up toa single 
minute before it comes off the 
machine as Hammermill Bond. 

All this water usage is vital in 
making good paper. It’s one ex- 
ample of the care we take to make 
sure that every sheet of Hammer- 
mill Bond looks like quality, feels 
like quality, is quality—a_ paper 
good enough to carry the water- 
mark: Hammermill Bond. 


Interested in paper making? Send for folder “Spruce Tree to Writing Paper’’—free. 
Write on company letterhead to Hammermill Paper Co., Dept. AB-AP, Erie, Pa. 


~ LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 














Twelve years 
with the company 





and a younger man 


passed him by... 








irs not an uncommon story ... the man who piled up 
a record of service with the company and got his knowledge of part of the business by 
close application and solid experience, losing an executive promotion because a newer 
man with the company, with a better fundamental training, a broader outlook on all 
business, has quietly come up behind him. 
Can you say that you are immune to the possibility of this happening to you? It may be 
something that is years away ... or it may happen tomorrow! But you can forestall it 
at once if you give yourself the benefit of modern training . .. equip yourself with the 
knowledge of management problems and methods that makes your experience doubly 
valuable. 
It’s an unbeatable combination . . . front-line experience in business, plus the analytical 
and executive viewpoint that comes from study of the fundamental problems of modern 
business organization and operation. And here is a set of books ESPECIALLY PLAN- 
NED TO AID THE MAN IN BUSINESS TO GET THIS VIEWPOINT .. . to 
help him capitalize on his experience in his own job or in the job ahead. 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages, 54% x 8 


ERE is a set of books that you can use for immediate help in specific problems, small 

and large—also to master the definite patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge 
of all business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. Here are books that you 
can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective your handling of the prob- 
lems of analyzing, planning, and directing—in short, to get a real grasp on the reins of 
successful executive leadership. 


SUBJECTS COVERED IN THE LIBRARY 


company’s correspondence on 
economical and effective basis 


—How to organize a single department a more 


or a whole business . . . plan and con- 
trol its workings . . provide and 
maintain the most happy and efficient 
personnel 

How to keep the life-blood flowing in 
business . . . where and how to get 
money .. . how to utilize it... how 


—How to lay out a workable approach 
to marketing methods improve 
the sales organization . . develop 
promotion ideas .. . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues of 
marketing 


to keep the business in sound financial 
condition 


—How to reduce credit losses . . . handle 
the important elements of credit policy 
modernize your collection system 

write better letters . . . put the 


—How to do more work yourself . 
conserve and direct your energies... 
and how to handle scores of problems, 
small and large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of business 
activity 


Low Price— 10 Days’ Examination — Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make comparisons, look up 
specific problems, use them exactly as you would after purchase. If this 10-day test shows 
value for you, go right on using the books, paying in easy installments meantime, at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. A simple step, but full of promise and possibility for you; 
send the coupon today. 
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1 EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


=, 
( 
i 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. . 
Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for & 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 § 
is paid, or return the books postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in g 
all lines.) 1 
’ 
' 
+ 
1 


Address .. Position 


City and State .Company. AB, 4-40 
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Sales Strategy 
That Built a 
New Business 


(Continued from page 21) 


prospects that we had somethiig 
entirely different, that it was prac- 
tical, that it would do more thin 
mix drinks, would be to sell our 
Blendors on the basis of demon- 
strated performance and in thiat 
way insure its wide acceptance.” 

In line with that policy, and 
combining showmanship with pr n- 
ciples of scientific selling, Waring 
sold the first Blendors in 1938 in 
and about Hollywood where he was 
working in a motion picture. For 
this job he designed a_ special 
demonstrating unit, a trunk fitted 
up as a miniature bar with a 
chromium-based Blendor mounted 
on the top compartment of the 
trunk. Here his sense of showman- 
ship entered into the selling pic- 
ture. A “big name” in the enter- 
tainment world, a big drawing 
card, his daily demonstrations in 
the swanky bars and eating places, 
drew large audiences which wit- 
nessed the vast difference between 
the job done by an ordinary mixer 
and the combined functions of his 
“mimic tornado.” The first dem- 
onstration was given in March 
1938. Other demonstration units 
were placed in operation elsewhere 
and by September 1938 more than 
35,000 Blendors had been installed 
in such public places as _ bars, 
hotels, soda fountains, and res- 
taurants. 

No attempt was made to pene- 
trate the private home market. 
Waring’s highly developed sense 
of showmanship prompted him to 
concentrate on placing his product 
in public places. A novel device, 
operating at high speed was bound 
to attract attention in public 
places and 35,000 Blendors in «c- 
tion meant 35,000 demonstrat‘on 
units engaged in missionary work. 
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Eventually a battery of thirteen 
Biendors found their way into the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, while many other units 
went into action in hotels from 
coast to coast, in the better types 

bars and restaurants. A group 

New York City hospitals em- 
ploy 186 Blendors, each demon- 
sirating the indispensability of the 
nw Blendor in the preparation of 
dets and foods for infants. 

This wide acceptance of the 

endor by institutions, which add 
nw equipment only when it will 
p ove profitable, created a demand 
wiich enabled Waring to increase 
production, lower the price of his 
product, and add a smaller model 
suited to the less expensive public 
paces and private homes. The 
Biendor which originally retailed 
ai $34.25 now sells for $29.75— 
a smaller model sells for $19.95. 
Today, demonstration units are in 
yperation in leading department 
stores throughout the country and 
the drive for sales in private homes 
is on with the units booked to re- 
niain in each store for not less than 
a year. Apparently this showman 
method of demonstration is the 
one best suited to the job of gain- 
ing wider acceptance for the 
Blendor, for one large store sold 
more than seven hundred units in 
a two-week period. And the demon- 
stration policy has produced other 
results. Scores of new uses for the 
Blendor have been suggested by 
housewives as they observed the 
Blendor in action. And with dem- 
onstration units at work through- 
out the country, distributors have 
not been backward about handling 
the product. A staff of two per- 
sons took care of the Blendor busi- 
ness in 1938; today twelve are em- 
ployed—a footnote of significance 
since it reflects not only growth 
but also indicates the ability of a 
shrewdly directed new business to 
create jobs. 

There are some people in this 
country who hold that the market 
or quality products has all but 
disappeared in America. They con- 
tend that price is everything. But 
Waring succeeded. 
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BARRING 
NONE 


Executives responsible 
for initiating improve- 
ments should certainly 
write for Wheeldex cir- 
cular “PN” 


WHEELDEX CARD FILES ARE FASTER 
FOR POSTING—FOR REFERENCE 


During more than eight years of nation-wide use Wheeldex has proven 
itself superior in exacting modern offices where responsible executives are 
motion-economy conscious. 

Wheeldex actually eliminates well over 25% 
other methods, thus speeding production to a highly profitable degree. 


of the motions required by 


Frequently, existing records may be punched to take quick advantage of 
Wheeldex efficiency. In many cases tray and panel equipment has been sold 
for nearly enough to pay for the more efficient Wheeldex installation. 

Why should you continue using an outmoded equipment when a change to 
Wheeldex can be made so easily, reducing costs and increasing production. 


WHEELDEX MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














| SALES MANAGER'S HANDBOOK ‘New 1940 — 


| 1080 PAGES—SHEEPSKIN BOUND—GOLD EDGES 


| New Trends in Marketing Sales Organization Sales Bulletins and Publica- 


Marketing Policies Compensation of Sales Exe- tions i ' 
Conferences and Conventions 


Unfair Competition cutives ios Wenn ent Geadeet 
. 7 ; Sale s cts 
Prices and Discounts Securing Salesmen The Advertising Appropri- 


Special Sales Inducements Selecting Salesmen ation 

Market Determination Salesmen’s Expense Control Advertising Agencies 
| Sales Budgeting Contests and Campaigns Advertising Media 
| 


PRICE $7.50—SENT ON APPROVAL (lUinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


| 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 




















OR SALES PHOTOS, CHARTS 
TESTIMONIALS, ete 


Ne" SALES KITS Eficiently Designed "sists Sm 


° o ganizations are aware of the advan- 
Effective Selling tages of visual sales cases. Compel 
interest, attention, action from your 
prospect. Tell your story coherently, 
intelligently and in logical sequence 
through a medium of Stebco Trans- 
parent Envelopes. “Keep in Step 
With the Leaders.” Investigate today. 
VISUALOPE (Albums) 


Plastic bound albums for 6 to 
48 photos, testimonials, adver- 
tising material, 

ete. Inexpensive, 

adaptable to many 

uses. 


SALESFOTO VISUALIZER 


$1 50 (Complete Sales Case) 
Up 


Has spiral hinged transparent en- 
velopes plus space for other sales data. 
Varied sizes and leathers. Free 10-day 
offer permits inspection conveniently 
in your own office. WRITE 


STEIN BROS. MFG. Co., “eo 


~“S 231 SOUTH GREEN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SALESFOTO 
VISUALIZER 
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Introducing the... 


DUAL SELECTOR 


AUTO-TYPIST 


Six years ago when we introduced the Selector Auto-typist we announced 
the first important development in automatic typewriters in fifteen years. 
Business executives were quick to recognize the vast possibilities this ma- 
chine offered. 


Today we offer a new Auto-typist with even greater possibili- 
ties for American business, the Dual Selector Auto-typist. 
Just as its name implies, the Dual Selector Auto-typist has double the roll 
capacity of the Selector. There are two record roll compartments and two 
dials. Each record will accommodate 200 lines of material, 400 lines in all, 
that can be divided into any number of different letters and paragraphs. The 
operator can cut-in either roll at will, and while one record controls the 
typing the other can be selecting for the next paragraph or letter. 

Here is an ideal answer to the economical production of letters. It is no longer necessary 
for typists to manually copy form paragraphs or letters. You will avoid mistakes and 
erasures, eliminate proof-reading, and cut your typing cost more than 80%. Try a Dual 
Selector Auto-typist in your office and you will be quick to realize its tremen- 
dous advantages and savings. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
Chicago New York City London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 


I would like more information about the Dual Selector and 
other Auto-typists. 
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Many Corporations 
Turning to Natural 
Fiscal Year 


(Continued from page 19) 


be considered is the fact that ‘f 
the natural business year is usd 
instead of the calendar year t 
year end comes at a time when i 
ventories are low, because it con 
at the close of a natural cycle 
business operations. Thus inv: 
tories of raw materials, goods 
process, and finished goods are 
the annual low. 

It comes at a time when 
ceivables and payables are | 
and there is a greater liquidity 
the business. But these are not 
of the reasons why the natu: 
fiscal year has so many advantages 
for business. It comes at a time 
when extra employees may fre- 
quently be shifted from slack de- 
partments for taking inventory, 
and closing the books. If the natu- 
ral fiscal year is used, the work 
of outside auditors interferes 
much less with usual operations, 
and at the same time these outside 
auditors can give the business bet- 
ter attention. 

At the beginning of the year the 
average bank loan officer is flooded 
with statements, which he is sup- 
posed to read and study. Because 
the great bulk of these statements 
cascade down on his desk in the 
first three months of the year, it 
is obvious that the amount of at- 
tention he can give to any but 
those which are causing him seri- 
ous concern is limited. 

The natural business year 
flects, usually at least, one coin- 
plete cycle of business operations. 
It offers a better chance to judge 
the business as a whole, to det«r- 
mine results, to plan for the ‘u- 
ture. Indications are that an ev«r- 
growing list of corporations ~ill 
take up the practice and aban«'on 
the calendar year. 
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General Mills District Meetings 
Increase Stockholder Interest 


A series of informal, stock- 
holders’ meetings held in differ- 
ent sections of the country has 
been inaugurated by General 
Mills, Inc., for the purpose of 
integrating more closely the 
owners of the business with 
those who run it, and through 
direct contact develop better 
mutual understanding between 
stockholders and management. 

James F. Bell, chairman of 
the company’s board, and Don- 
ald F. Davis, president, have 
personally attended the meet- 
ings held to date in Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Minneapo- 
lis, and Boston. It is planned 
to hold meetings in fifteen key 
cities every year. 

The idea of informal, dis- 
trict stockholders’ meetings 
originated when the manage- 
ment wanted to personalize the 
annual report published last 
July, and invitations were ac- 
cordingly issued to stockhold- 
ers in the Detroit area, where 
the first meeting was held on 
September 12, 1939. A good 
percentage of the stockholders 
in the various cities have at- 
tended each of these meetings. 

Mr. Bell has_ individually 
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greeted stockholders as_ they 
arrived at the meetings, and the 
policies of the management of 
General Mills have been ex- 
plained in an informal manner. 
The annual report at the Bos- 
ton meeting held in February 
was read by Gordon C. Ball- 
horn, controller of the com- 
pany, and was supplemented 
with illustrative slides. 

Displays of General Mills 
products were arranged in the 
hotel rooms where the meetings 
were held, and _ refreshments 
consisted of General Mills 
breakfast cereals. 

Mr. Bell said: “One of our 
urgent needs today is closer 
coordination between the mil- 
lions of men and women whose 
savings make business possible, 
and those who, in _ business 
management, are the trustees 
for those savings. I believe 
that these personal and _ in- 
formal contacts can accomplish 
much that cannot possibly be 
brought about through printed 
reports. We hope to prove that 
sound American business has 
nothing to hide. General Mills 
has no patent on this plan for 
bringing company meetings to 
stockholders.” 


Three Clubs, Run by Employees, 
Enliven Standard Register Activities 


“Let thé employees do it 
themselves” is the human rela- 
tions motto at the Standard 
Register Company, Dayton. 
That goes for such projects as 
getting out the company 
monthly house organ, making 
of pictures around the plant, 
and providing entertainment. 
Personnel Manager Henry J. 
Hall encourages employees 
who have special talent or in- 
terest in writing, photography, 
or acting to join one of the so- 
cieties organized for promoting 
and fostering such endeavors 
in a group way. 

The Stanreco Journalism So- 
ciety numbers thirty-nine mem- 
bers. The group is organized 
with editors, reporters, special 
writers, photographers, circula- 
tion men, and even ad chasers. 
Nobody gets paid; everybody 
has a lot of fun. Monthly meet- 
ings are lively. New ideas 
mushroom up to make the 
sheet a model house organ— 
edited by employees themselves. 

The Stanreco Photographic 
Society has twenty-five mem- 
bers. The company provides a 
Speed Graphic, a dark room, 


developing and printing equip- 
ment, materials. Several mem- 
bers of the society could qualify 
as professionals. They shoot all 
pictures around the plant, as- 
sisted by novices in the group. 
Company pays $1.00 to the so- 
ciety for each print used in the 
house organ. Picture-making 
contests among the amateur 
photographers are always en- 
livening things. 

Stimulating, too, is the com- 
pany’s dramatic club, boasting 
fifty members—players, prop- 
erty men, stage hands, ticket 
takers. A teacher of dramatics 
comes in from the outside and 
coaches. Four or five plays are 
given during the year in the 
company auditorium. Tickets 
sell for 15 cents, and proceeds 
come pretty near covering the 
cost of production. A ten-piece 
employee orchestra helps out on 
these and other occasions. 

Added up, the results from 
all these employee-initiated en- 
deavors mean cultivation of in- 
dividuality, release of talent, 
and promotion of social con- 
tacts among those of mutual 
interests. 


Blaw-hnox Company Employs 
Picture Magazine Technique 
In Reporting to Employees 


Rivaling the popular picture 
magazines such as Life and 
Look, the Blaw-Knox twenty- 
four-page report to employees 
is done in photogravure on a 
page size almost as large as the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Every page is packed with 
five to seven pictures, each 
with a brief, well written cap- 
tion which, with the picture, 
tells a story in case the busy 
employee is a “looker” and not 
a reader. 

On the front cover is an ac- 
tion picture of a group of em- 
ployees, and in an inset on this 


page, President William P. 
Witherow says, to the em- 
ployees, “Stockholders invest 
money, and employees invest 
work in the production of a 
company’s goods or services; 
and both investments are se- 
cure only to the extent which 
the resultant products are use- 
ful and economical to others.” 

Throughout the book many 
pictures attempt to tell the 
story of the company’s varied 
activities, to show the markets 
for the company’s products and 
many of the Blaw-Knox em- 
ployees at work. 
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Borg-Beck Employees Air Own Radio 
Programs During Lunch Hour 


Shop talent radio programs 
are a feature of the lunch 
period at the Borg and Beck 
Division of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, Chicago, and even 
officials plan to stay in to hear 
numbers put on by employees. 
Besides the unusual friendli- 
ness between management and 
employees that the idea pro- 
motes, the programs help work- 
ers really take their minds off 
their jobs during lunch hour— 
and to do better work when 
they get back on the job. 

Three years ago Borg and 
Beck installed a radio speaker 
system throughout its plant. 
The idea was to broadcast cur- 
rent events and phonograph 
recordings during lunch hours, 
and to give the night shift a 
chance to listen in on their 
favorite radio programs dur- 
ing their half-hour of lunch. 

Soon one of the shop work- 
ers, who happens to have a 
good voice himself, suggested 
the idea of the boys putting on 
a program of their own instead 
of the usual “canned music.” 
He got permission, and with a 
few volunteers built up a pro- 
gram that clicked. So many em- 
ployees expressed a desire to 
be “aired” after that, that shop 


talent musical programs _be- 
came a regular feature twice 
each month. 

Last year a group of em- 
ployees suggested adding short 
plays. Now they’re a regular 
feature, too—alternating with 
the musicals on the twice-a- 
month schedule. Ninety per 
cent of the employees and 
managers from factory and 
office stay in to share the fun. 
The musicals may be anything 
from swing to opera or carols 
during the Christmas season. 
Playlets vary from comic 
sketches to murder mysteries. 

Talent for the programs is 
drawn from shop and office on 
a ratio of 4 to 1 in favor of the 
shop, and so much talent is 
available that individuals are 
called on only about once every 
six months. Programs are pre- 
pared by employees on their 
own time—usually after 4 
o’clock in the afternoon when 
the shop is closed for the day. 
To broadcast the programs, the 
factory manager’s office was 
drafted to serve as a studio. 

Regular daily programs still 
follow the original idea—cur- 
rent news or sport programs, 
or whatever program interests 
most of the employees. 


New Safety Promotion Plan 
Builds Morale at Delco 


“Safety Blocs” are recom- 
mended by the Delco Brake Di- 
vision of the General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, as a bet- 
ter approach to employee inter- 
est in safety, plant housekeep- 
ing, and loyalty. A bloc is 
made up of 100 employees. 
Nine blocs operate in the plant, 
each with its own officers and 
committees. Names of the 900 
employees were listed alpha- 
betically and the man whose 
name came first was put in 
Bloc One, second man in Bloc 
Two, and on through the list. 
By this method the weakness 
and unfairness of inter-depart- 
mental competitions have been 
avoided. 

Ordinarily, enthusiasm over 
safety contests is short-lived. 
But under the bloc plan, inter- 
est is maintained throughout 
the year, and employees give 
thought to safety not only in 
the plant, but also on the high- 
way and in the home. The 
plan, too, stimulates employees 
to make the plant cleaner and 
to make suggestions. 

Delco Brake has worked out 
a system of grading for the 
competition which runs through- 
out the year. Points are given 
to blocs according to the rec- 
ord of members in the follow- 
ing: Number of serious or lost 
time accidents during the 
month; housekeeping rating of 
individual bloc members each 
month (as determined by an 
inspection) ; number of sugges- 
tions turned in by members; 
interest in company activities; 
attendance at bloc meetings: 
and for percentages of lates, 
absentees, and failures to ring 


clock cards. Each bloc is sup- 
posed to have a social or eiu- 
cational meeting every three 
months, and is given points on 
observance of this rule. 

Executives act as advisors to 
each bloc. Standings of the 
blocs are published monthly 
and competition is keen. At the 
end of the year points accumu- 
lated by each bloc are added up 
to determine which group won 
Company gives a dinner for the 
winning bloc, passes out mer- 
chandise prizes, checks, 
phies. Runner-up blocs are also 
suitably remembered. 

According to Personnel Mar 
ager Wayne E. Taylor, the 
bloc plan has stimulated em- 
ployee safety consciousness 
tremendously since it was in- 
augurated in 1937, and blocs 
are building exceptionally fine 
plant loyalty and morale. Edu- 
cational meetings are welding 
employees closer together. ‘The 
plan was fathered by Mr. Tay- 
lor and Frank H. Irelan, form- 
er Delco Brake general man- 
ager. When Mr. Irelan went to 
a similar position in the Delco 
Products Division he _ intro- 
duced safety blocs there also, 
where they are proving equal 
successful. 


tro- 





Thomas J. Watson, president, 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, whose 1138 
salary was reported at $453,- 
440, says, “I don’t compare my 
net salary with my gross. I 
compare it with the $6.00 a 
week I made when I started as 
a salesman.” 
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tactfully, whether or not there 
is a chance for immediate em- 
ployment. 

(3) Do not keep applicants 
waiting. Give them application 
blanks immediately, if it is im- 
possible to see them promptly. 
> ee always. Safety rules are for the protection of you and your fellow (4) Treat applicants for 

minor positions with the same 
courtesy as applicants for more 
important positions. 

(5) Notify every applicant 
of the disposition of his appli- 
cation. 





Be clean and orderly in everything you do. This is the first rule for quality pro- 
duction. The Company insists upon good quality 


Follow instructions carefully. Cooperate with your foreman by carrying out his 
instructions as cheerfully and completely as possible at all times. 


Take good care of equipment, tools, and materials entrusted to your care 


Be prompt and regular in attendance. Notify your foreman when you cannot 
report. Do not be late unless it is unavoidable. 


Work well from starting time to quitting time. Your earnings and the efficiency 
of your department depend on you. Do your part 


Grant Stores 
Give Employees 
$1000 Bonuses 


When he read in the Janu- 
ary issue of American Bust- 
ness that Felt and Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company gives 


Work in harmony with others. Good team work is essential 


Study and know your work 


Keep your record clear of attachments on your wages. A good employee keeps 
expenses within income and pays his debts. 


If you must quit give your foreman due notice. Proper notice means proper con- 
sideration of your employer and in return proper consideration for your reem- 
ployment. 





employees with forty-year serv- 
ice record bonuses of $1,000, 
J. E. Foster, director of per- 
sonnel for the W. T. Grant 


A won Company department stores, 
; ° e wrote us that since 1932 his 
ts on Hygrade Sylvania Corporation Helps New company has paid forty wom- 


nthly 
t the 
umu- 
d up 
won. 
r the 
mer- 
tro- 


also 


Man- 
the 
em- 
sness 
; in- 


blocs 


Employees Feel at Home 


In Army Regulations there 
is a special chapter telling 
Army officers how to treat the 
recruit. It points out that the 
first few days in the army may 
mean the difference between a 
good soldier and a poor soldier, 
and reminds the older officer 
that these first few days in the 
army are puzzling, trying, and 
unless the recruit is properly 
treated, discouraging. 

With the same idea in mind 
of easing the path of the new 
employee, and helping him or 


The center spread of the 
booklet carries the _ chart, 
“Guide Posts for the New Em- 
ployee,” illustrated at the top 
of this column. 

Many other companies have 
used similar booklets and some 
of them have been thoroughly 
described in previous issues of 
American Business. Many ex- 
ecutives of smaller companies 
feel that issuance of similar 
booklets is unnecessary in a 
small company. “Oh, everyone 
knows all about what we have 


In any plant or office where 
there are discontented workers 
or agitators, it is almost in- 
variably these malcontents who 
talk with the new employees 
first and who oftentimes suc- 
ceed in imparting a wholly dis- 
torted viewpoint toward the 
business. But the new employee 
who has a little booklet which 
frankly and simply sets forth 
the company policies is armed 
against the claims of the mis- 
fits who would attempt to dis- 
courage and disgruntle him. 


en employees a bonus of $1,000 
at the completion of twenty 
years of service. 

He explains that the twen- 
tieth anniversary is the only 
employee anniversary the Grant 
organization celebrates, as the 
company was founded in 1906. 


Marchant Shows 
Sales Policies in 
Yearbook 


Typical of many companies 


fine her in the first few difficult here.” But the truth is that which have adopted the policy 
= days, Hygrade Sylvania Cor- “everyone,” especially the new of issuing elaborately printed 
aing 7 H } © iv ¢ ¢ 
mng poration has published a six- employee, does not know all and comprehensive annual 
The teen-page, illustrated, multi- about what even a small com- Personnel Men statements in the form of year- 
Tay- lithed booklet which contains a pany offers the new employee. ™ . books is Marchant Calculating 
— history of the company, an ex- But more important than that Win Friends Machine Company, Oakland, 
nan- position of the company’s em-_ is the problem of getting the California, whose recently pub- 
it to lo t li inf tio w employee off “on the right v lished yearbook and annual 
ployment policy, information new employee g ; 
elco about products and manufac-_ foot,” imbued with a deter- For Company report for 1939 contains, among 


itro- 


turing facilities, safety, vaca- 
tions, manufacturing policies, 
the employees’ association, the 
credit union, and miscellaneous 
facts about the company. 

Included in the booklet are 
illustrations of the company’s 
plants and factories, a picture 
of the first plant, and pictures 
of the cafeteria, the dental 
clinic, washroom, dispensary, 
first-aid classes in action, park- 
ing area, rest rooms, and other 
interesting phases of the com- 
pany’s activities which interest 
employees. 
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mination to make good, and 
fully understanding the fact 
that the company wants every 
new employee to succeed in 
every way. 

In these times when there is 
so much criticism of business, 
so many obvious attempts to 
arouse resentment against any- 
one who has more than one 
pair of pants, it is obviously 
doubly important to assist the 
new employee in gaining a full 
understanding of his employer, 
and learning the employer’s 
viewpoint. 


With hundreds, and in some 
cases, thousands of applicants 
visiting the personnel depart- 
ments of many companies, there 
is an excellent opportunity for 
the personnel men to win 
friends for the company. Here 
are some of the rules employed 
by several prominent personnel 
executives. 

(1) Give every applicant a 
courteous, patient, and sympa- 
thetic hearing. 

(2) Do not “stall” the appli- 
cant. Tell him frankly, but 


other features, a special section 
on the company’s expanding 
sales organization. 

In this section headed, “Mar- 
chant Marketing Organization, 
there is an illustrated story 
showing and telling in detail 
of the company’s sales promo- 
tion activities, its national ac- 
count facilities, sales personnel, 
export distribution, as well as 
information showing how Mar- 
chant meets the public, con- 
ducts exhibitions, and a de- 
scription of a typical district 
sales unit. 











ANY LETTER 


Worth Its Postage 
ls Worth 


A NAHM LETTERHEAD 


Half the effect of a letter is 
nullified—if it goes out in the 
mails on a colorless, common- 
place letterhead. 


Hundreds of business leaders 
are adopting Naum Puxoro- 
GRAVURE ENGRAVED LETTER- 
HEADS, because they find it 
good business. No others 
possess the grace and artistry 
and class atmosphere that 
make Nahm letterheads out- 
standingly superior. 


Individually designed by top- 
ranking specialists, Nahm 
Photogravure Engraved Let- 
terheads will give your letters 
that well groomed look which 
commands instant attention. 
You will be proud to sign your 
name on a Nahm letterhead. 


Ask us to send you the free 
Nahm portfolio of samples. 
Then let us tell you how sur- 
prisingly little more these 
superb letterheads cost. There 
is no obligation when you re- 
quest this portfolio. It tells the 
Nahm story at a glance. Send 
for it today! Write on your 
own letterhead to: 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Too Much Gold! —“Too Much for 
What?” Asks Economist 


(Continued from page 15) 


weaken the meager remnants of 
their gold reserve. But the sin- 
cerity of the American business 
man who raises the question, 
“What is gold good for anyway?” 
is beyond doubt. The answer to his 
query is that he lacks certain 
“practical” experience. He has 
never experienced or does not ex- 
pect to experience any of the 
following troubles against which 
gold is the best available medicine 
(at present) : 

(1) This country is not threat- 
ened to anybody’s reasonable fore- 
sight by a foreign invasion that 
would amount to destruction and 
confiscation of private property. 
Ask, however, a Chinese peasant or 
a Polish baron or a Czech indus- 
trialist, and he will tell you that 
such things happen and that a 
piece of gold to run away with is 
better security under those cir- 
cumstances than the best factory 
or land. 

(2) This country does not ex- 
pect a social revolution of the 
Bolshevik type, upsetting the legal 
order. 

(3) This country is not afraid 
of being ruled by dictators who 
can interfere with the due process 
of law and take away your prop- 
erty (unless you hide it). 

(4) This country does not ex- 
pect a runaway paper money in- 
flation which may depreciate the 
dollar while the process lasts, and 
would cause a breakdown of the 
economic machine when the infla- 
tion is over. 

The apparent “naivete” of the 
typical American attitude toward 
gold is due to this optimistic out- 
look. It is the monetary expression 
of the greater economic, political, 
and legal security this country still 
offers in comparison to the rest of 
the world. 

A far more intelligent question 


which a growing gold reserve in 
spires is that of inflation. The: 
are three ways in which the infl: 
tionary danger is or may be visi 
alized. 

(1) One may think of the po: 
sibility of a world-wide rise i 
prices so as to lower the purchas 
ing power of gold and thereb 
“depreciate” our tremendous go! 
holdings. Of course, world mark: 
prices may rise and fall and ou 
gold is exposed to such change: 
But this risk is not greater tha 
that carried by any money-own 
or bondholder. As a matter of fac 
the greatest rise in prices in an 
single generation’s lifetime (und 
a gold standard) occurred duriny 
the World War, and even that did 
not amount to much beyond 
doubling of the general index. Th: 
price level of this country is now 
not much above where it stood 
twenty-five years ago, and what 
ever major rise may be offset with 
in another decade by a new decline 
Moreover, when the owner of goli| 
loses purchasing power, he wins 
as a creditor by the accompanying 
rise of interest rates. 

(2) But could not we have in 
this country an undesirable boom 
by utilizing gold for a “credit in 
flation”? Those who are afraid of 
an internal gold inflation by undu 
credit expansion are not worric« 
about the purchasing power of 
gold as much as about the ma! 
allocations and other ill effects 
which an oversupply with mone, 
may create in a speculative ai 
mosphere. They overlook, however, 
the fact that credit inflation and 
boom have little or nothing to d 
with monetary supply in gener: 
or with gold supply in particula: 
We had the greatest of all boon 
on a bare $4,000,000,000 go!:! 
base and may have an acute d 
pression with $18,000,000,000 
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our vaults. Gold is the bed in which 
the economic system stretches. 
‘he Germans under Hitler stretch- 
ed their gold bed, which is scarcely 
large enough for an _ economic 
cradle, to the basis of a man-sized 
upturn, while the $3,100,000,000 
cold influx and the $6,300,000,000 
odded last year to the volume of 
car bank deposits did not stretch 
tie American economic system out 
of the depression. Internal booms 
avise from profit prospects which 
i) turn depend on the anticipation 
o! technological or other progress. 
Cold and bank credit per se create 
culy more cash reserves and higher 
hquidity, but no more business. 

(3) Lastly, one even speaks of 
tie danger of a runaway inflation, 
implying that a huge gold reserve 
may have effects similar to those 
oi a huge volume of paper money. 
Of course, nobody expects to see 
the dollar lose its value so long as 
the $18,000,000,000 in gold cover 
the $20,000,000,000 of circulating 
cash (including balances at Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, which are 
interchangeable with cash). With 
almost 100 per cent gold cover- 
age for all outstanding “money,” 
no depreciation can either develop 
or “run away.” Nor is it likely that 
Congress or the Government 
should be anxious for a new de- 
valuation which would further 
raise the number of dollars per 
ounce of gold. 

It would take a great deal of 
gold outflow or a great deal of 
money printing without additional 
gain of gold, or a combination of 
both, before the dollar could be in 
any danger of losing either its pur- 
chasing power against commodi- 
ties or its exchange value against 
other currencies. Our gold prob- 
lem, if any, has nothing to do with 
the alleged dangers of having “too 
much” gold. A nation, like an in- 
dividual, is in no danger because 
it is too rich. But there is a seri- 
ous problem of properly “invest- 
ing” gold so as to use it for the 
lasting benefit of the nation. 
Dangers arise from wrong use 
made of gold, but not from its pos- 
session. 
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Just Off the Press... Enlarged, Revised Edition of 


A THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1000 





Tells how hundreds of men and women have 
made money on the side or started a business 
of their own. Gives you the information needed 
to start a similar business. Includes a special 
exclusive directory, “Sources of Supply,” a 
most valuable and much sought after feature. 


A Post Card Advertising Business 
Beekeeping for Profit 

Promoting a Small Business 
Roadside Stand Opportunities 
Selling Your Ideas 

A Storeless Shoe Business 

Things You Can Make and Sell 
Selling Your Services 

Style Scouting with a Camera 
Mrs. Fox’s Mink Ranch 

Starting a “Flower-a-Day” Service 


418 Pages—5!/> x 8/2 Inches—Cloth Bound 


PRICE $2.50 


(IUinois 3 per cent Sales 


Tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





FREE CLINIC FOR 


LETTERHEADS— 


“EE what can be done by specialists to modernize your old let- 
terhead. Old-fashioned letterheads, or those set in ordinary 
type furnished by a printer without experience in layout or 

design, do not make good representatives when sent out to get 
business for you. Send your lame duck to our free clinic. We 


will be delighted to submit our 
suggestions in sketch form with- 
out charge and without obliga- 


we have designed 


Here are just 
two of the 
hundreds of 
old letter- 
heads that we 
have taken 
into our clinic 
and sent out 
into the 
world again 
—new, fresh, 
and strong 
—ready 
do a real 
selling job 
for the com- 
pany. 


SEND NAME FOR FOLDER 
OF FAMOUS LETTERHEADS 


Send your name and we will be glad to send you 
a folder showing examples of famous letterheads 
without charge for our customers. Send along a 


sample of your present letterhead and let us send you a sketch showing 
what can be done with it the next time you reprint. Let us quote you 


our mass produc- 
tion prices on 
lithographed _let- 
terheads, as well 
as on offset print- 
ing for your cir- 
eulars, order 
blanks, folders, 
ete. Our mass pro- 
duction makes it 
possible for you 
to buy letterheads 
like these for as 
low as $1.10 a 
thousand. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING Co., Dept. 34 

4311 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, II}linois 

Send your folder of famous letterheads with 

prices and samples of stock. Also quote price on 

our present letterhead in lots of... 

() Have your Free Clinic submit sketches without 
charge or obligation, showing what you would 
recommend for our new letterhead. 

PR cvicsicsittsinncitomonings 

Address 


City 
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MAY: SPECIAL EVENTS 
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May Day or Child Health Day. Moving day in 
many cities. National Egg Week, 1-7. 

arochial schools closed. Hud- 
son’s Bay Company chartered, 1670. 
Jamaica discovered, 1494. First medical school in 
U. S., 1765. 
Derby Day, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 
National Golf Week, 4-11. 
National Music Week, 5-12. Raisin Week, 5-11. 


National Restaurant Week, 6-12. Posture Week, 
6-11. Robert E. Peary born, 1856. 


American Peace Society formed, 1828. 


Mount Rainier discovered, 1792. International 
Mercantile Marine formed by J. P. Morgan, 1902. 


Byrd flew over North Pole, 1926. 


Confederate Memorial Day in Kentucky, and 


North and South Carolina. 


Famous Pullman strike which tied up railroad 
traffic and industry, 1894. Minnesota joined the 
Union, 1858. 


Mortuer’s Day. National Hospital Day. Peace 
Week, 12-18. Bottled Carbonated Beverage Week, 
12-18. 


, U.S.-Mexico War declared, 1846. 


Memphis Cotton Carnival, 14-18. Albert Einstein 


m born, 1879. Gabriel Fahrenheit born, 1686. 


Straw Hat Day. Florence Nightingale born, 
1820. Air-mail service established, 1918. 


American Seaplane NC-4 in a nonstop ocean 


* flight to the Azores, 1919. 


National Cotton Week, 17-25. First Kentucky 


* Derby, 1875. 
, International Good-Will Day. 


National First Aid Week, 19-25. National Poetry 


* Week, 19-26. Foreign Trade Week, 19-25. 


Fountain pen patented, 1830. U. S. recognized 


Cuba, 1902. 
Outdoor Cleanliness Day in New York. Lind- 


* bergh’s Paris flight, 1927. 


National Maritime Day 
Buddy Poppy Week, 23-30. 


Empire Day in Canada. Queen Victoria born, 
1819. Telegraph first used, 1844. 


New York World’s Fair reopens, May 25-Oct. 27. 
Golden Gate International Exposition reopens, 
May 25-Sept. 29. National Tennis Week, May 25- 
June 1. Ralph Waldo Emerson born, 1803. 


26. 
27. 


Montana Territory created, 1864. Gold discover: | 
near Virginia City, Montana, 1863. 


Eight-hour day goes into effect for all employevs 
on nation’s railroads, 1918. 


First U. S. troops sailed to France, 1917. Dion 
Quintuplets born at Callender, Ontario, 1934. 


Patrick Henry born, 1736. 
Memoria Day. Indianapolis 500-mile race. 


First U.S. Copyright Law passed, 1790. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


3- 4 
16-17 
20 
13-16 
12-15 

6- 9 


3-10 
27-29 
16-17 

1- 3 

6- 8 

7 
20-22 


12-15 
2- 3 
20 


10-11 
23-24 

7-10 
20-22 
18-25 

8-10 
27-29 
13-14 
19-23 

8-10 
16-17 


23 
13-14 
14-17 
12-17 
19-23 
8-11 
4-12 
19-22 
20-22 
15-17 
1- 3 
1- 3 
1- 6 
20-22 
16-18 
20-22 
1- 3 
1- 3 
9-10 


14-16 
7-9 


Advertising Affiliation Convention, N. Y. C. 

American Assoc. of Advertising Agencies, N. Y. C. 

American Assoc. of Cereal Chemists, N. Y. C. 

American Assoc. of Orthodontists, yee 

American Booksellers Assoc., N. 

American Drug Manufacturers Tan White Sulphur Spri: 
W. Va. 

American Foundrymen’s Assoc., Chicago 

American Leather Chemists Assoc., Lake George, N. Y. ( 

American Millers Assoc., Louisville, Ky. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Worcester, Mess 

American Spice Trade Assoc., N. Y. C. 

Assoc. of Casualty and Surety Executives, N. Y. C. 

Assoc. of Gas Appliances and Equipment Mfrs., French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

Assoc. of National Advertisers, Rye, N. Y. 

Bakery Sales Assoc., Chicago 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers Assoc. of America, Chicago 
(Tentative date) 

Central Supply Assoc., French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Central Transit Equipment Assoc., Cleveland 

Garden Clubs of America, Baltimore 

Glass Container Assoc. of America, WhiteSulphur Springs, W.\ a 

International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa 

Millers National Federation, Chicago 

Mine Inspectors Institute of America, Indianapolis 

National Assoc. of Better Business Bureaus, N. Y. C 

National Assoc. of Credit Men, Toronto 

National Assoc. of Mutual Savings Banks, Boston 

National Battery Manufacturers Assoc., White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, N. Y. C. 

National Cottonseed Products Assoc., New Orleans 

National District Heating Assoc., French Lick Springs, Ind 

National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc., Hot Springs, V: 

National Electrical Wholesalers Assoc., Hot Springs, Va. 

National Fire Protection Assoc., Atlantic City, N. J. 

National House and Garden Exposition 

National Paper Box Manufacturers Assoc., St. Louis, Mo 

National Sanitary Supply Assoc., Cleveland 

Natural Gasoline Assoc. of America, Tulsa 

Petroleum Electrical Supply Assoc., Dallas 

Petroleum Industry Electrical Assoc., Dallas 

Premium Advertising Assoc. of America, Inc., Chicago 

Proprietary Assoc., N. Y. C. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America, N. Y. C. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers Assoc., Mineral Wells, T 

Southern Transit Equipment Assoc., Memphis 

Southwest and Southeast Regional Bus Conference, Memp 

Tanners Council of America, Spring Convention, White >«! 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

Tile and Mantel Contractors Assoc., Chicago 

United States Wholesale Grocers Assoc., Savannah, Ga. 


3rd Week—Western Traffic Conference, Seattle 
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Inventory Control for 45,000 Items 
Stocked in 22 Branches 


Continued from page 24) 


returns it, whereupon it is filed to 
await receipt of invoice. The date 
and invoice number are then en- 
tered on the second copy and it 
goes to the tabulating department, 
for this second copy is itself the 
tabulator card. There it is handled 
in the usual way and goes through 
with the next run. 

This card has a colored border 
at the top. There are four such 
colors and a different one is used 
ach month to make the cards 
easily identifiable for follow-ups. 

This purchase order form is 
used only in ordering from the 
eleven General Motors divisions 
whose products United Motors 
Service distributes. In ordering 
from other sources, a form of 
much the usual kind is used. 

The manufacturer’s invoice is 
held in a suspense file until the 
branch receives the goods and for- 
wards its copy of the invoice, 
which is used as a receiving report, 
to the central office. The two docu- 
ments are then compared and if 
they agree, they are filed by sup- 
plier and date. If not, an adjust- 
ment card is put through to cor- 
rect the records. 

In this connection, United 
Motors Service has an agreement 
with suppliers whereby all over- 
ages or shortages amounting to 
$5.00 or less are thrown into an 
overage and shortage account 
which is adjusted monthly. The 
differences, concerning which it 
formerly was customary to write 
“tons of letters,”? have been found 
to be negligible. 

Coming now to distribution of 
sales, each city in each territory 
is assigned a Hollerith number, 
and each authorized customer also 
has such a number. On the Holler- 
ith card, the first column in this 
section indicates the zone, the next 
two columns denote the city, the 
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next two are for the customer’s| 
number, the next six are for sales. | 

The accounting department fur-| 
nishes an adding machine tape| 
each day on which is entered the| 
total amount of money on each| 
invoice received, and the girls who} 
accumulate the total movement of | 
pieces (referred to above) also ac- | 
cumulate total sales. One girl then | 
checks total pieces while another | 
checks total sales. 

Each branch has several zones, | 
or sales territories, and each is| 
furnished three kinds of monthly 
reports of sales. | 

First, there is a report of total | 
sales by line and by three classes | 
of trade; authorized accounts, | 
general trade, and unlisted towns. | 

Second is a similar report by 
zones. 

And third is a complete detail | 
of sales made to each authorized | 
account, to the general trade, and | 
to unlisted towns. This is intended | 
primarily for use by the salesmen 
and it keeps them apprised of ex- 
actly how much of each line each 
account buys. 

A physical inventory is taken 
once each year, beginning in Octo- 
ber, supervised by a group of 
traveling auditors who work with 
the branch personnel. 





Fort Worth sales managers will 
conduct their tenth anniversary 
conference of Southwestern Sales 
Managers in Fort Worth, Friday, 
April 19, and Saturday, April 20, 
1940. Claude Roberts, general 
manager of Nabors Trailers, 
Mansfield, Louisiana ; Carl Haeck- 
er, display manager, Montgomery 
Ward and Company, Chicago; 


and P. T. Pearce, vice president, 





the Cargill Company, Houston, 
Texas, will be speakers. 


“They kept me twice 
and let others go... 


**... principally because I was a LaSalle-trained 
man. My salary has more than doubled and | 
expect to go right on from here.”’ So says one 
recent letter in our file that is typical of many. 

During times of recession or depression, 
LaSalle-trained men and women often have real 
reason to bless their foresight. And they may 
be repaid many times for their effort in learning 
“the job ahead of the job you've got.” 

Like the graduate quoted above, they not in- 
frequently keep their jobs while untrained fellow- 
workers must go job-hunting. During hard times 
they may even win promotion—at increased 
salaries! 

Sometimes the mere fact that you have started 
training makes the difference between being 
“let out” or being retained. 

If you wish, your employers will be notified 
of your enrollment—even given progress reports 
if you so desire. Thus you become a marked man 
or woman—stand out above the crowd as espe- 
cially ambitious, earnest, deserving of encour- 
agement and reward. 

No wonder that in times of uncertainty LaSalle 
training often pays large dividends. Yet your 
investment is never large—can be paid on most 


| liberal terms and over a generous period. 


Why not find out how you can add LaSalle 
training to your business assets? The coupon 
below may mean your start toward job security 
more salary, the difference between success and 
failure. Coupons just like it have helped revo- 
lutionize the lives of thousands before you—over 
a thirty-year period, 

Make up your mind—today—to give yourself 
the benefit of sound training—training that has 
been proved successful. There's no obligation, 
Just mail the coupon—NOW! 


FREE! 
Any of these 
booklets — or 
similar ones 
on your own 
field. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 447-R CHICAGO 
Please send me—without cost or obligation—full informa- 
tion about how I can, through your training, equip myself 
for the new problems and opportunities in the be: soared 
field I have checked: 

0) Higher Accountancy 
(j Law: Degreeof LL.B. 
(] Commercial Law 

— Industrial Manage- 


ment 
C) Business English 


O Business Management 
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S0 YOURE GOING TO 
ST. LOUIS / STAY AT 


Hotel Ikennox 
(7S RIGHT DOWNTOWN, 
GOOD PARKING... AND 
MAN, WHAT SERVICE! 


ALL ROOMS Ww 


LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE WIGH QUALITY 
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TYPE- ENGRAVED -ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 
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Modernize 
YOUR OFFICE 


@ Harter Steel Chairs are gracefully 
smooth in design and noteworthy for 
their ease and comfort. They are the 
right and proper choice for any office 
modernization program. 

Chairs of the Chevalier Suite, illus- 
trated above, are by one of the coun- 
try’s foremost designers. The best of 
modern flowing lines is here com- 
bined with the traditional comfort 
and sturdiness of Harter Steel Chairs. 

Harter is also an outstanding name 
in the posture chair field. Indeed 
there is a Harter Steel Posture Chair 
for every type of seated work — for 
executive, office or factory use. Write 
for catalogs. The Harter Corporation, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 


% COURTEOUS SERVICE 
%* GENUINE HOSPITALITY 
* LUXURIOUS SURROUNDINGS 


NDAYTON 


INSTALL SMART STEEL CHAIRS 














% You'llappreciate the comfort and superior 
facilities at Dayton’s leading hotel—the 
smart and colorful Miami, first choice of 
experienced travelers. Spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms. Internationally famous for 
its excellent food . . . Popular Crystal Bar. 


400 Rooms With Bath 
from $2.50 


V. C. MURPHY, Mgr. 


HOTEL 
MIAMI 
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Come From? 


(Continued from page 13) 


accounting, or plain bookkeeping, 
instead of having to depend almost 
entirely on men hired for these 
jobs. I have always been afraid of 
the general manager who shies 
away from a financial statement 
or who tires to cover up his defi- 
ciencies in this respect by bragging 
that he doesn’t know ‘beans’ about 
accounting. If he doesn’t he 
should get busy and learn.” 

In the hundreds of cases studied 
in the preparation of this article, 
the one point which emphasizes it- 
self over and over again is the 
breadth of experience enjoyed by 
most general managers. They may 
have started at widely different 
jobs; they may have come up 
through altogether different 
routes, but in almost every case 
they saw the business at work, and 
participated in the work of the 
organization up one side and 
down the other. 

Here are but a few cases, se- 
lected because they seem so typi- 
cal. Ralph A. Wenger, general 
manager of the Scott-Burr Stores 
Corporation, attended Virginia 
Military Institute and graduated 
from Cornell. He was a store man- 
ager; later superintendent of the 
Florida district for McCrory’s. 
He went with Scott-Burr as dis- 
trict superintendent in Missouri, 
later becoming superintendent of 
all districts; then operating man- 
ager; then merchandise manager. 

Francis J. Gavin, who was re- 
cently appointed president of the 
Great Northern Railway, was at 
one time general manager of the 
road. But he started as an office 
boy, worked up to a train master’s 
job; then became general superin- 
tendent of the western division; 
and later moved from Seattle to 
Duluth where he was superintend- 
ent of the Lake Superior district. 

When Arthur B. Newhall was 


‘Where Do General Managers 


elected a vice president, in fu! 
charge of production and sales, fo 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, h 
had behind him an experience a 
general manager of the Hood Rul 
ber Company. Prior to his gener: 
managership, he was a clerk in th 
purchasing department, purcha: 
ing agent, office manager, mercha: 
dise manager, branch auditor, ti 
department manager, and_ th 
general manager. 

F. W. Nichol, general managey, 
as well as vice president of tl 
phenomenally successful Intern: 
tional Business Machines Corp: 
ration, began work as a secreta: 
to Thomas J. Watson when he was 
but seventeen. Mr. Watson n 
ticed the youngster working la‘ 
and predicted a brilliant care 
ahead for him. When Mr. Watso: 
was made president of IBM, M 
Nichol came along and has worke«| 
with him side by side ever sinc 
His first executive position was as 
executive secretary of the con 
pany. Then he was sent to To- 
ronto as branch manager; then 
became assistant general manager 
of IBM in Canada. He then took 
over the New Business Service D: 
partment in New York. 

He was especially successful in 
aiding the Dayton Scale Division. 
He then became assistant to Mr. 
Watson, and began assuming 
heavy duties in the foreign division 
and was soon in full charge of the 
company’s total business outsic: 
the United States and Canada 
It was practically inevitable that 
he become general manager. 

While it is impossible to include 
more cases in this report, it is ev'- 
dent that the general manager 's 
looked upon as the one most like’ y 
to be held responsible for profi‘ >. 
for efficient operation, and { 
making an organization pull 
gether as a team. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Bank Humanizes 
Annual Report 


Federation Bank and Trust Company 
»f New York issued its annual report 
in a large folder, which contained a 
pocket for a smaller booklet giving the 
annual report. This pocket was faced 
with a transparent sheet of Cellophane, 
so that the booklet showed through a 
cut-out in the front cover of the larger 
folder. 

The larger folder is composed of a 
aumber of illustrated pages showing pic- 
tures of the bank’s interior, the bank 
building, and a series of charts drama- 
tizing the bank’s growth by depart- 
ments. The final page shows clippings 
from many publications which have com- 
mented on the bank’s unusual activities 
from time to time. 


2. Safety Bonus Cuts 
Accidents 


The United Parcel Service and Red 
Arrow organization, serving hundreds of 
stores in fifteen major cities of the coun- 
try, pays a cash bonus of $50 to truck 
drivers who have not experienced an 
avoidable accident during six years of 
service and the same amount every year 
up to ten when the amount jumps to 
$100. A preliminary award program calls 
for the presentation of some personal- 
use article, such as a leather wallet and 
billfold, after two years of clean-record 
driving. Similar recognition is accorded 
as the years go by up to five, when the 
award is a gold watch. 

An interesting supplementary award 
system takes care of the extra drivers 
employed during the holiday season 
when the accident hazard is at its peak. 
The areas served are sharply defined and 
$10 cash awards are allotted to them, 
based on the volume of business han- 
dled. Each day an extra driver works 
without experiencing an accident he is 
given a small card with his name on it. 
These cards are held by the drivers and 
deposited in a sealed box on Christmas 
Eve. After the last driver has checked 
in for the night, there is a drawing, one 
of the extra men picking the tickets out 
of the box. The drawings are continued 
until the $10 awards awarded to that 
irea are all given out. No driver is al- 
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lowed to receive more than one prize. 

The organization’s regular accident 
committee judges all accidents and de- 
termines each driver’s responsibility. 
Only those accidents occurring when a 
truck is properly parked or when a 
truck is struck in the rear by another 
car are considered non-chargeable. Driv- 
ers having a chargeable accident must 
surrender twelve of the cards they have 
earned on accident-free days. 


3. Bookstore Uses Book- 
A-Month Plan 


Typical of the way in which an idea 
may be used over and over again is the 
manner in which Kroch’s Bookstores, 
Inc., makes use of the popular “book-of- 
the-month” sales plan. When a new 
charge account is granted by the credit 
department of Kroch’s, a letter goes to 
the new customer welcoming him to the 
company’s list of charge account cus- 
tomers and suggesting that he place a 
standing order for one book a month to 
be sent to his home. The plan includes 
exchange privileges, so that the customer 
need not keep a book in which he is not 
interested. 

With the letter is a return card ask- 
ing the customer to indicate his major 
interests in books, whether he prefers 
fiction, adventure, biography, travel, 
business, languages, essays, poetry, 
philosophy, science, or religion. 


4. Uses Test for 
Business Plans 


When H. J. Taylor, president of the 
Club Aluminum Products Company, Chi- 
cago, took over his job, his company was 
bankrupt, ready for the 77B wringer. 
Today, having paid its debt 100 cents on 
the dollar, it has $250,000 cash in the 
bank, and last year sold products of a 
retail value of over $7,000,000. Mr. Tay- 
lor credits much of the company’s suc- 
cess to the application of a four-way 
test applied to all plans, policies, state- 
ments, and advertising put out by the 
management. Here’s the test: 

1. Is it the truth? (Wholly, completely, 
and entirely the truth.) 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? (Em- 
ployee, employer, customer, seller.) 

3. Will it build good-will for the com- 


pany and better friendships for its per- 
sonnel? 

4. Will it be profitable to all con- 
cerned? (Those the company buys from 
or sells to, stockholder or employee, and 
society in general?) 


5. Daily House Organ 
Builds Morale 


For many years the Federal Outfitting 
Company (headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco) now operating twenty-one stores 
in California and one in Nevada, has is- 
sued a daily mimeographed house organ. 
This veritable “spark plug” leaves the 
head office during the final hour of every 
business day in the year and is in the 
hands of all employees of all stores by 
noon the next day, although some of 
them are more than 400 miles away. This 
company uses a sSales-stimulation pro- 
gram of monthly promotions. This per- 
sistent publication solves the obvious 
problem of maintaining the full-month 
interest of an organization. 

Called The Federal Trumpeter, this 
house organ is produced in four-page 
form, page size 81/, by 11 inches, entirely 
on a Mimeograph machine. Sometimes 
two colors of ink are used, and the color 
of the paper is never the same for two 
consecutive months, It is edited by the 
sales promotion manager who also di- 
rects the advertising program. Little or 
no space is devoted to news of purely 
social events, and personalities enter 
into the picture mostly in connection 
with selling activities. Every issue is 
profusely illustrated in comic cartoon 
style, and the writing technique is light 
and breezy. Stimulation of inter-store- 
rivalry is the basic aim. By reason of 
its daily appearance, The Trumpeter 
keeps all concerned posted on the rela- 
tive standings of all stores. The day-by- 
day story is told in rivalry-provoking 
texts and in pictures which show, for 
example, the contestants rolling hoops, 
rowing boat races, fishing, riding horse 
races, or climbing mountains—always 
giving, of course, the name of a store to 
each character and placing them in the 
relative positions they actually occupy 
each day. The copy goes to the Mimeo- 
graph shop soon after noon each day— 
after the sales reports for the previous 
day have been received and tabulated. 
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Remington Noiseless 
Has Margin Justifier 


REMINGTON RAND INC., has an- 
nounced a new automatic right-hand 
justifying device available on the Rem- 
ington Noiseless Model 10 typewriter, 
especially for use with multilith or any 
other offset process work. It enables all 
forms of typewritten copy to have a per- 
fectly aligned right-hand margin. Used 
in conjunction with the Remington Rand 
carbon paper ribbon attachment, it in- 
sures evenness of impression and press- 
work without embossing. The justifier 
may also be used for justifying stencils 
and for preparing master copies for 
hectograph reproduction. It will be use- 
ful to those offices doing direct mail and 
volume advertising by keeping down pro- 
duction costs. 

The justifier can be used in the prep- 
aration of inexpensive house organs, 
bulletin services, and similar work. It 
permits the use of a standard typewriter 
as a composing medium and provides 
copy similar in appearance to that found 
in letterpress work. It also permits the 
typing of copy directly on the thin 
metallic sheets for either rotoprint or 
multilith reproduction. 

The hand holding the pencil in the 
above illustration is pointing to the num- 
bered part of the justifier, while the 
other hand is turning the small knob 
which assures the automatic spacing of 
the type letters to provide the even 
right-hand margin. 
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Victor Offers Eight-Pound 
Adding Machine 


THE small, portable, streamlined adding 
machine of Victor Adding Machine 
Company is now available with a ten- 
key keyboard for the use of operators 
who prefer it to the conventional key- 
board. This portable adding machine is 
lightweight, all models weighing between 
8 and 10 pounds, and it takes up about 
the same amount of space on a desk that 
a telephone does. This machine may be 
obtained with capacities for 9,999.99; 
99, 999.99; 9,999,999.99. It prints, totals, 
subtotals, multiplies, repeats, and clears. 
The ten-key keyboard is optional equip- 
ment for this model, the other features 
being exactly the same as the conven- 
tional model. All keys and controls are 
operable by the right hand alone. It is 
claimed to make less noise than the 
average noiseless typewriter. 


Payroll Calculators 
Save Time 


A PAYROLL calculator, designed to 
save time in compiling payroll informa- 
tion, is being marketed by Meilicke Sys- 
tems, Inc. The calculator is designed to 
help business men meet requirements ot 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which re 
quires that records must be such that an 
inspector can easily determine the hours 
worked by an employee each work day 
and each work week, together with the 
total wages paid each work week ani 
the date of payment. Records must also 
show the earnings at the regular rate o 
pay for the total hours worked, plu 
extra earnings for overtime. 

The calculator consists of a mounte: 
set of cards on which the required tables 
have been arranged for quick reference 
Amber tabs attached to the cards carry 
the rate per hour. Whole cent rates ar 
on the front of the tabs and half cent 
rates on the back, and the calculators 
are designed to show pay for quarter 
hours as well as tenth-hour periods. 

For example: Assume the maximun 
standard work week is forty hours, that 
“extra pay” starts at that point, and 
that an employee has worked 58.3 hours 
at a basic rate of 57 cents per hour. 
Refer to the card tabbed 57 cents, and 
in the 58-hour column opposite the figure 
3, which reads: 

$33.23 Regular pay for 

5.22 Extra pay for 

38.45 Total pay for 


58.3 hours 
18.3 hours 
58.3 hours 


New Inter-Communicat- 
ing Equipment 


IN ITS de luxe models series, the Web 
ster Electric Company has added 

model with two-way communication 
without the need for manual operation 
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A “busy signal” is part of the equip- 
ment on this model. There is a sepa- 
rate microphone on the top of the cabi- 
net, and the speaker is for reception 
only. No manual operation of the “talk- 
listen” switch is required. The user need 
only trip the keys in the panel to talk 
with one or a number of stations, and 
if any one of them is busy, the pilot 
light goes out. As soon as the line is 
clear, the light goes on automatically. 
Volume can be greatly increased by 
pushing the “extra-volume” knob _lo- 
cated under the speaker. Confidential 
conversation may be carried on by re- 
moving the handset and using it as a 
telephone, for lifting the handset dis- 
connects both microphone and speaker. 

Another new Webster model, suitable 
for executives of small businesses, has 
selective station facilities, and a broader 
service is supplied through the annunci- 
ator system, which identifies the station 
that has called in the event the receiver 
missed the call. 


New Dead Storage Files 
Can Be Safely Stacked 


A NEW line of low-cost dead storage 
files has been introduced by All-Steel- 
Equip Company. Two heavy stacking 
lugs are welded at the back of the draw- 
ers, and to stack DS Files, one file is 
placed on another of the same width and 
pushed back until the two stacking lugs 
engage in the notches and hook over the 
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flanged back and body of the upper case. 
Slots are punched in both upper side 
edges, and by inserting “U” clips, all 
cases in adjoining tiers are locked to- 
gether. By these devices the drawers can 
be stacked both horizontally and _ verti- 
cally with safety, permitting storage 
space to be entirely used, with no pos- 
sibility of slipping or tipping. 

A depressed label holder securely holds 
a 3 by 14-inch label, and the DS Files 
come in twenty-two sizes, some with one 
drawer in one case, and others with two 
or three lengthwise dividers, making two 
or three compartments. Others are built 
with two drawers in one case. Special 
drawer stops prevent pulling drawers all 
the way out accidentally, but by pulling 
drawers out and lifting upward simul- 
taneously, stops disengage easily and 
drawers may be removed. Drawers fit 
snugly, excluding dust, dirt, rodents, and 
vermin which can be so destructive to 
records which must be kept perma 
nently. 


Adjustable Foot Ring for 
High Posture Chairs 


THE Cramer Safe and Office Equipment 
Company has designed and built a new 
adjustable foot ring, high model chair 
for workers seated on chairs above nor- 
mal chair height and whose legs dangle in 
uncomfortable positions with nothing of 
a proper distance from the top of the 
chair on which to rest their feet. This 
foot ring can be adjusted independently 
of the height of the seat. Three models 
are available with seat adjustment 
height varying, and have all the features 
of a standard posture chair. 


PURCHASE PRICE IS 
bp Molt) Se), 1m Meteh te 
~ _—— 


MORE THAN A MILLION 
in use — in offices, shops, and 
schools everywhere. Users 
know the absolute reliability of 
Ace staplers they know 
repairs nor replacement never 


will be needed. 
Sold by your Stationer 


A C E STAPLING 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 
3415 N. Ashland Ave CHICAGO 


GIRL 


PLUS 


AUTO-LINER 


turns 
out 
more 
typing 
than 
girl 


alone! 


PROVE IT—FREE! 


Ask dealer—or clip this ad to letter- 
head and mail—for 10 day FREE 
TRIAL. See how this copyholder speeds 
work, saves money. If not pleased, re- 
turn at our expense. Model ZA-13, 
$12.50. American Automatic Electric 
Sales Company. 1033 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


BURNS 
AUTO-LINER 
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when you visit 


NEW YORK 

You'll like the Great Northern for 
its spacious, newly decorated rooms 
—for its popular priced restau:ant 
and bar... where cuisine and cock- 
tails are “just-so!’”’ Located in the 
“FASHIONABLE FIFTIES,” you'll 
find easy access to Radio City and 
New York’s smartest shopping and 
amusement centers. Yes... you'll 
like the GREAT NORTHERN! 

ROOM AND BATH 

For One from $2.50 

For Two from $3.50 


HOTEL 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET | 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with | 


you but will be glad to send you substantial 


checks — through us — for addressing their | 


empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-4 Boston, Mass. | 
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Fluorescent Light 
For Offices 


THE ceiling type light, illustrated above, 
has been designed by the Ritter Dental 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., for use 
in commercial offices. In branching into 
the commercial light field, this company 
has developed several fluorescent lighting 
fixtures of practical, streamline design. 
The editors of American Business will 
be glad to furnish additional information 
about this light. 


Special Light for 
Stenographer 


A NEW light for stenographers’ desks 
—the Dawn Lite—has been put on the 
market by the Dawn Manufacturing 
Corporation, which is a division of the 
Hall-Welter Company, Inc. This new 
light throws light only on the stenog- 
rapher’s typewriter and desk, and does 
not dissipate it around the whole room. 
Models have been designed which can 
be used with either a regular typewriter 
or with a special copyholder. The light 
illustrated is in use with a standard 
typewriter. The shade is adjustable and 
folds down over the typewriter keys per- 


mitting the closing of the desk with the 
light inside. The other model is designed 
to attach rigidly to any make of copy- 
holder and demands no additional desk 
space. The lights were perfected by 
posture and vision experts to meet the 
special demands of stenographers’ work. 


Adjustable Fluorescent 
Lamps 


A TRIPLE jointed, adjustable line of 
fluorescent lamps, adaptable for use ir 
factories, offices, laboratories, and studios 
has been made by Van Dyke Industries 
to be functional. These lamps, whicl 
tilt at all angles, require a 15 watt day- 
light fluorescent lamp, and can be ob 
tained for both A. C. and D. C. current 
Interchangeable armholders enable the 
same lamp to be used at all size draft- 
ing boards, work benches, files, desks, 
or in floor spaces. 


File for Duplicating 
Stencils and Plates 


A VERTICAL stencil file has been an 
nounced by Atlas Duplicator Suppl) 
Company, Inc., which holds 300 hangers 
On the hangers are lugs, spaced for eas\ 
attachment and removal of stencils o: 
multilith plates. A locking lug in the 
center of the hanger prevents stencils 
or plates from becoming detached 
while in the files. Smith Angle guide: 
may be fastened to hangers for indexing 
The De Luxe model, illustrated below, is 
equipped with plated runways for eas) 
access to individual stencils, and a fil 
pocket in the top holds 100 sheets of 
legal or letter size paper for reference 
or samples. It is 22 inches high, 12 inches 
wide, and 22 inches long, and ball bearing 
casters enable it to be moved about. Th« 
Junior File hangs anywhere, opens lik« 
a cabinet, and holds 50 stencils, while the 
Jumbo can accommodate 750 hangers i: 
its two drawers, constructed like a: 
ordinary office file. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
2ither the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Profits from Business 
Paper Advertising 


fHE Associated Business Papers has 
‘repared and published a constructive, 
fty-four-page discussion of the prob- 
em of advertising in business papers 
egarding the real selling job such ad- 
ertising can do and how results can be 
chieved. Many examples of result-pro- 
lucing advertisements which have ap- 
eared in various business magazines 
how that such advertising should and 
in do more than just “keep your name 
vefore the trade.” This book, called Tell 
ill, shows that by aiming your message 
lirectly at the specific business reader 
nd his problem, by telling him all he 
wants to know, tremendous results can 
be obtained from this type of advertis- 
ing. It also suggests many ways of telling 
ill your story in business advertising. 
This book is worthy of careful reading 
by all business executives, who are inter- 
ested in lower selling costs. 


When You Buy a 
New Car— 


THE Motorist’s Handbook and Buyer's 
Guide has been issued by the Customer 
Research Staff of General Motors to help 
automobile buyers evaluate the cars they 
are considering buying. The desirable 
features of any car are broken down 
into ten characteristics and, in turn, each 
one of these characteristics is dealt with 
in detail. Charts with questions and 
points to check for your own use (not 
to be returned to General Motors) are 
provided on each point, after it has 
been discussed thoroughly, so that the 
reader can understand some of the tech- 
nical points. After studying this book, 
you will have a much clearer idea of 
what you want in a car. 


Steel Desk Catalog Shows 
Actual Offices 


A NEW catalog of steel desks has been 
published by Yawman and Erbe Manu- 


facturing Company which will be of in- 
terest to men planning to modernize their 
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offices. This catalog, attractively pre- 
pared in magazine style in several colors, 
presents the Y and E line of styled ex- 
ecutive, associate, and suspension desks, 
showing the desks in close-up with spe- 
cial construction features emphasized. In 
other pictures each type of desk is shown 
as actually installed in offices all over 
the country. This catalog is now available 
for distribution. 


About Electrical Wiring 
In Factories 


A NEW General Electric publication, 
Adequate Wiring for Industry, amply 
illustrated, can be used as a check list 
in factories to determine whether exist- 
ing wiring permits efficient production 
according to modern standards. It is a 
manual of modern wiring methods and 
materials. No attempt is made in the 
book to lay down definite wiring rules, 
since every factory has different require- 
ments, but modern factory wiring prac- 
tices are outlined which can be adopted 
everywhere to promote increased effi- 
ciency. Case histories of several factories 
are given in the manual, demonstrating 
benefits realized from modernized wiring. 


A Desk for Every 
Office Job 


TWO folders describe the General Fire- 
proofing Company’s Duty-Matched line 
of steel business furniture. Both folders 
stress the fact that there are desks avail- 
able which have been designed especially 
for each individual job in an office, and 
therefore are more efficient in use. Desks 
and equipment for ten different positions 
are pictured and described. 


Describes the New 
Ediphone 


AN eight-page brochure may be obtained 
from Thomas A. Edison, Inc., which de- 
scribes the successful streamlined Edi- 
phone which was introduced last fall. 
This folder breaks down ten appoint- 
ments and conveniences offered by the 
new Ediphone, and describes and illus- 
trates the operation of each. The secre- 
tary’s companion instrument, as well, is 
equipped with features making opera- 
tion easier and is described. 


Charts for Judging 
Products’ Finishes 


THE Finish on Your Product, written 
by Ferro Enamel Corporation, is a com- 
prehensive discussion of finishes. The 
booklet deals with the problem of select- 
ing a finish suitable for your product, 
by asking four questions as to how it is 
expected to perform. A four-page, two- 
color chart presents the “Comparative 
Performances of Commercial Finishes.” 
This chart and the four questions listed 
should help a manufacturer tremendously 
in the selection of the finish for his 
product. 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 


MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 
“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 
14 or 1/10 hour steps. 


(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked. 

(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 

(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 

We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 

the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 

Simply state your rate range and your choice of 

hour divisions. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 


Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 
Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 








Meilicke. Systems. Inc. 


| 3470 N. Clark Street Chicago, Hlinois | 








NEW SLANT 
ON OFFICE LIGHTING 








SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOKLET 


@ This new free 

booklet, “Rec- 

ommendations 

for Office Light- 

ing” tells what 

Better Light 

has done for 

other firms... 

and tells in 

terms of dollars THE 

and cents; tells COMMODORE 
why Better for better light 
Light brings 

better work; shows how many com- 
panies now protect eyes, cut down 
errors, speed tasks with amazing 
new Wakefield COMMODORE 
lighting units. They’re molded 
from Plaskon .. . give pleasing, 
indirect light . . . 86% of that from 
bare bulb. Glareless. Maintenance 
costs low. Send for the booklet to 
get full information. 


ew WAKEFIELD *co°* 


400 AMWOOD PARK * VERMILION, OHIO 














Paper Drills 


Photo Copying Machine 








Flectric Paper Drill 


FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE 


Gravity Chip Disposal. MODELS 


BENCH 
MODEL 


567 50 


FOOT OPERATED Model in 
Steel Cabinet Stand 19”x20” 


$ 50 
table, 35” high. 87 


rox FREE TRIAL OFFER 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
489 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. J 








Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 

Sold by best stationers, - S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 326, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY - ACCURATELY + LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Sire 

Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 

use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 

thing written, printed or drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 

SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 
lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


t= WRITE 113 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 





Round Cornering Machine 








(CORNERROUNDER 


A REAL 
TOOL 


515 


“Dolls-up” Your Sales 
Literature, Catalog Inserts, 
Samples: Preserves Filing 
and Loose-leaf Records. 
@ Easy to operate. No guide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
14” 14” 36” or 14”; 
extra dies $5. Straight 
or reverse corners also 
available. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 








189 Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Expense Books 


Steel Signals 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


‘Common Sense" 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 








House Organs 


E aout ous 
AEY ORGA 
Seay}: | LET US QUOTE YOU OUR LOW 

: prices and send you free samples of 
’ |our standardized plan for your mag- 
azine. Our prices will surprise you. 

26 years publishing magazines from 

coast to coast. Write today. 
== |The National Publishers Press 
— 523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


arb Ansonia, Conn. 
“ae FILE 
ry SIGNALS 





Adding Machines 





new AUTOMATIC. ADDER, 8. “9 
C ic. 


be a ig F Ay ers. 

¢ $3.75 delivered. Agents 
mu“). H. BASSETT & CO 

Dept. 6, Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 


Nine Ways to Organize 
Sales Facts 


THE Recording and Statistical Corpo 
ration will mail on request from reader 
of American Business a booklet entitle 
Nine Ways for the Manufacturer to In 
crease Profits, which enumerates nin 
ways sales facts may be organized so al 
solute control of sales may be mai 
tained and profits increased. This book 
let offers confidential statistical inform 
tion and analysis of sales figures to th. 
executive who does not want to go t 
the expense of operating his own stati: 
tical department. It is printed in bok 
lettering and illustrated with interestin 
line drawings rather than dull graph 


How to Cut 
Filing Costs 


THE Globe-Wernicke Company has r 
cently published a folder describing it 
Safeguard Filing Plan and the arrange 
ment of guides and folders used wit 
this system. Colored illustrations sho. 
the guides in both a standard size fil 
and a card index file, with specially er 
larged reproductions of the tabs an 
folders themselves. This system of filin 
breaks down the correspondence an 
divisions of folders in an easy-to-fin: 
way, and may be used in any standar: 
filing cabinet, but is most economic: 
and efficient in Globe-Wernicke’s ow 
Tri-Guard file. 


Materials Handling 
Catalog 


COMMEMORATING its twenty-fift 
anniversary, Lewis-Shepard Sales Cor 
poration has announced the publicatio: 
of a new catalog of materials handliny 
equipment, Lewis-Shepard Engineerin, 
Written in non-technical language ani: 
printed in two colors, this catalog cor 
tains illustrations, diagrams, and phot 
graphs of individual machines, oper 
tional and structural features, and equi 
ment in action. Compact specificati: 
tables furnish information and data hel) 
ful to the non-engineering-minded buyer 
and a half-inch visible filing tab on the 
cover makes filing of this 81/4 by 11 in 
catalog convenient. An index on the i: 
side front cover simplifies reference wor 
when materials handling problems aris 


Facts on Payroll 
Simplification 


A SIX-PAGE folder by Ditto, In 
describes in detail a new method of pa 
roll recording, by means of which on 
one writing produces all payroll recor: 
Ditto believes that payroll accounting 
a duplicating problem, and can be solv: 
by making copies of the same inform 
tion on forms of different sizes a! 
shapes, saving considerable time an 
work. Illustrations show the varioi 
forms which can be reproduced from 
single original copy for use in payro 
accounting work. 
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. Harry K. Goonaur., Classified Advertising Manager 
me 
b It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
t present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
Kk to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point lished Ist of month of issue. 
le 
T e . . . 
is Financial Executives Wanted Advertising Agencies 
rai CORPORATE ORGANIZING AND FIBANC POSITIONS ce — mail order ong 
x—Re-organizations. BROWN HART / q N : inserted ail newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
. COMPANY, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. SALARIED Me ° ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
hs * $2,500 to $25,000 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 
\MERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters - — 
53.00. JOHN MORRIS, Box 5411, Philadelphia. This thoroughly organized b penne FREE—NE :WS SPAPER, , Magazine, Mailing list, 
service of 30 years’ recognized standing RATE-GUIDE. CHICAGO UNION AGENCY 
‘APITAL “CONTACTS available for proposi- and reputation carries on preliminary 20-A West Jackson, Chienee. 
ions that justify sn Underwriting. Box 401 negotiations for positions of the caliber 
are AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago. indicated above, through a procedure in- For Sales Managers 
dividualized to each client’s personal re- 
re House Organs quirements. Several weeks are required to Attention: SALESMEN AND SALESMANAGERS 
, negotiate and each individual must finance To sell Merchandise or Service—gain interview 
it 00 HOUSE ORGANS $10; 1M $15. Great the moderate cost of his own campaign. quickly and compel immediate attention of 
- Sales Builder. Your Ad Front Cover. Get Sam- Retaining fee protected by refund pro- your prospect—a new invention to build sales 
4 jes). CRIER SERVICE, 1840 E. 87th St., vision as stipulated in our agreement. is ready, within price reach of both estab- 
it ‘leveland, Ohio. Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- lished and inexperienced salesmen. 
0 ~ - ent position protected. If your salary has NEW LOGICAL SALESMEN’S PORTFOLIO 
lk Incorporating Services — a” send only name and For appointment and demonstration—call or 
. CHARTERS—DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, W. BIXBY, I write PAAREN & CO., INC., 105 W. Adams 
. 4 4 R. BI ne. Street, Chicago. STAte 6250. 
heapest, most liberal. Do business and hold 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
in neetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL Post d Advertisi 
in ‘HARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Saar aa stcar vertising 
in DELAWARE | CHARTERS: Complete service Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
at -35 Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER. _ EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
in INC., Wilmington, Delaware. This reliable service, established 1927, conducts ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
urd confidential - for high-grade men your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
* who either seek a change, or the opportunity over sales. Send for amp! KUPF 
ca Branch Office Services of considering one, under conditions assuring, PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Je = Se 
I if employed, full protection to present posi- Street, Chicago, Illi 
" LOS ANGELES address $1.00 Month. Re- | tion, Send name and address only for details. a 
orwarded. MAIL SERVICE, 661 Paramount JIRA THAYER JENNINGS Accountants 
heatre Building. Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 
'SE NEW YORK ADDRESS. Established . ans a ne yg gg — BOCEEESPERS. Real 
a, Particulars Free. RENSEB, A.B. . . ro rom new type eeping service. 
“ : ne EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—MEN and WOMEN Write ASCO, B 
wo Hudson Terminal | Bidg., 2 N. ¥. _City. For executives of exceptional ability, this per- = ox 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
ANYWHERE! Specify cities required. sonalized advertising service assists efficiently 
MERCHANDISING CLUB, Confederation and confidentially with nation-wide negotia- Accounting Systems 
ft! Building, Montreal, Canada. tions for improved positions. Inquiries invited. RETAIL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM, Sales, Cost, 
we THE EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700-A Plymouth Expense, Depreciation, etc., $3.00 postpaid. 
‘or Business Opportunities Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. I aa my A COMPANY, 3137 Karnes 
. SEEKING A BETTER POSITION? od aan 4 
In START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book This reputable, confidential service locates Instructio 
ng containing 127 successful business plans. Send high-grade positions for executives and well- n 
14 p Ge sree Ne a gg a. som qualified individuals in all lines. Write for IMPROVE YOUR ARITHMETIC. Modern 
ur 214-D Gran + New York, details. - ; —- method. Amazingly simple, swift and_ sure. 
O1 SUCCEED With Your Products. Make-Sell HARRY F. JEPSON AND ASSOCIATES Complete 50c. Coin or stamps. ARITH- 
me Them. Formulas. Processes. Accurate Analyses. Box 2363 Kansas City, Mo. MAGIC, Dept. 26, Maywood, II. 
Catalog Free. S. THAXLY COMPANY, r : 
ra Washington, D. C. Printing of All Kinds Inventions for Sale 
iy The “SCHEMER,” Alliance, Ohio, 24pp : hanines duieeiion EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
io! monthly, 42nd year, prints schemes, tips, hints, le war PAY mee a rat eed a : money. Write for our free classification sheet 
opportunities, formulas; winners; $10,000- Use our modern economical agpeesce wal og Re. of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
‘ly $25,000 reported. Year $1.00. Trial six months production of your advertising material. Re- 41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
ie only 30c. produces from your own copy, eliminating cuts 
—typesetting. 500 copies (8%x11_ inches) io “ . 
the START MAIL ORDER BOOK BUSINESS | $2.63; additional 100’s, 22c. Request free de- Duplicators and Supplies 
4 owen WAY. I've made thousands yearly by scriptive manual. In Metropolitan New York DUPLICATORS $9.95 and up. Also stencils, 
a . Complete particulars free. ECONOMY ask for Representative. LAUREL PROCESS ink, etc. Catalog freee EASTERN SPECIALTY 
ir PUBLISHERS, 15 Park Row. New York. CO., 480 Canal St., N.Y.C. COMPANY, 13 Prospect St., Holyoke, Mass. 
or * * 1000 6x9 Circulars $2.50, each additional 1,000 . a 
is Business Services $1.00. MODERN PRINTING, Box 332, Wilkes- Typewriters 
; : " Barre, Pa. NEW TYPEWRITERS, 25% off listed price 
PHOTO OFFSET REPRODUCTIONS 8%” x 11” a — t_...B-4,2 — J — 
$3.50 for 1,000, $5.50 for 2,000 F.0.B., New BETTER GRADE LETTERHEADS, ENVE- —_ hong “a —— SERVICE, 504-43 
York. Check must come with order to obtain LOPES, $2.75 thousand postpaid. Samples. roadway, Sterling, Ill. 
these low prices. MANOR PRESS, Richmond Anything quoted. IRELAN PRINTING CO., oe * = . 
Hill, New York. Berkeley Heights, Route 7, Dayton, Ohio. Used Business Equipment 
CLASSY BUSINESS CARDS 1,000 for $1.00 HAMMERMILL LETTERHEADS, any color ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
n Post Paid. SUPERBO PRINT, 836 Crocker, paper, ink; 300 8%x11, $1.48 postpaid. 30 Calculating, all makes office machines. 
Los Angeles, Calif. styles. type. Free particulars. WOODRUFF’S, ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 
° 217K. Lewis, Duluth, Minn. U . 
: oetnins sed Office Machines 
: Personalized Blotters 1000 BETTER Business Cards $1.00. Enve- en : 
re — 1 , Letterheads, Billheads, $1.66. Samples. MEOGR: , Multigraph, Addressograph, 
° ENCLOSE OUR UNIQUE PERSONALIZED | péartment. B. AMERICAN ENVELOPE, Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
> BLOTTERS with your monthly statements. 7015 Fenkell, Detroit. circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
ver They create sustained customer _ interest : cabemniented oe Bldg., Chicago. 
through unusual subjects treated. Different ENVELOPES, LETTER- HEADS | $1. 15 1 1,000. - = 
mi each month. Request free samples and 15 Cards $1.00. Samples. Send sketch of your Canadian Representation 
al day reservation for exclusive use your city. special job for estimate. I. COTTER, 
Write today. JOSEPH H. QUACKENBUSH, 2457 Seyburn, Detroit. OVER 11,000,000 NEW CUSTOMERS for you 
an 397 East 40th Street, Paterson, New Jersey. a . in Canada. Complete facilities for Mail Order 
Or Mailing Lists and other business representation. Estab- 
sali lished 1931. Adaptable to all requirements. 
* Letter Specialists MAILING LIST—Millions of names. State Best references. Write today. CANADIAN 
ro MY LETTERS TALK-—-$5.00. Send data. your needs. Q SERVICE, 380 S. Wells, BRANCH-OFFICE SERVICE, 22 College St., 
Toronto. 
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The Popular Place to Stay 
IN 


TOLEDO 





People traveling or living in Toledo quite 
naturally turn to the Fort Meigs. Not only 
is it the foeal point of activity, but it is 
a convenient, comfortable and pleasant 
hotel. Its unusual Purple Cow Coffee Shop 
and Maritime Buffet are the reason it is 
preferred as an entertainment center. 


250 ROOMS $ 
WITH BATH from 


JOSEPH HERLICY, Manager 


FORT MEIGS 
HOTEL 














Ask for the “Symposium on Industrial 
Relations,” a wealth of boiled down, 
authentic information on industrial re- 
lations and business management. Ninety 
pages of facts from eminent authorities. 
Price $1.00. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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SOME RAN HOT. By Ruel McDaniel. 
In 1836 Juan Ximines paid the Mexican 
government $46.60 for 4,600 acres of 
land, which he held for thirteen years, 
disposing of it for little or no profit. 
Ninety-four years later the Yount-Lee 
Oil Company paid $3,270,000 for some oil 
leases on a small share of this land, 
which poor old Juan bought for 10 cents 
an acre. Multiply this yarn about a 
thousand times and you have an inkling 
of the pulse-pounding material which fills 
this book, which is a carefully researched 
history of the east Texas oil field, richest 
oil pool ever discovered. Ruel McDaniel, 
the author, is an occasional contributor 
to American Business and a_ widely- 
known business writer, who has sorted 
and sifted his facts as carefully as an oil 
driller checks the sand in a drill core. 
Here in the pages of this book is source 
material for a score of novels. But more 
than that, it will give to any business 
man the low down on an oil boom, as 
few other books have ever done. Regional 
Press, Dallas, Texas. 


MODERN ANNOTATED FORMS OF 
AGREEMENT. By Saul Gordon. Under 
69 different classifications such as build- 
ing and construction agreements, sale of 
business, leases on percentage basis, loan 
agreements, brokerage agreements, co- 
lateral security agreements, there are 
many different forms of agreements 
printed in full. While this book should 
not be looked upon as a substitute for 
hiring a lawyer, it will be a valuable 
addition to any business library where a 


company is constantly, or occasional! 
called upon to enter into different kin 
of contracts and agreements. Consult 
tion of the book will show, in mai 
cases, typical agreements, such as fi 
wrecking a building, or conditional sale 
or employment contracts. For examp! 
under employment contracts there are 
number of suggested clauses for almo: 
every conceivable contingency, such as 
clause providing for the right to termi 
nate employment of a chain-store mar 
ager if laws are enacted to tax the chai 
out of business. One of the most dange 
ous steps a man can take in business 
to try to be his own lawyer, and 
that reason we have always hesitated 
recommending legal books for anyor 
but lawyers. But, for those who kno 
how to use these books and realize the 
are always times when a stock form 
some previous contract should be che: 
ed over by a lawyer before signing, \ 
recommend this book heartily. Prenti 
Hall, Inc. $10.00. 


A PRIMER OF TIME STUDY. B 
F. M. Shumard. For the executive 
clerk who is taking up time study, mo 
tion analysis, or who has begun to stu 
methods of speeding production, settin 
wage rates, preparing production stand- 
ards, here is a book which he will uss 
and refer to until the corners are do; 
eared. It is not a book for reading, but 
a text to be studied, a series of problen 
and exercises to be mastered, and a tec 
nique to be followed in actual practi: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $5.0 
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